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A Lost Land—Truth. 


A LOST LAND. 
(To GERMANY.) 


A childhood land of mountain ways, 
Where earthly gnomes and forest fays, 
Kind foolish giants, gentle bears, 
Sport with the peasant as he fares 
Affrighted through the forest glades, 
And lead sweet wistful little maids 
Lost in the woods, forlorn, alone, 
To princely lovers and a throne. 

* * * * * * 


Dear haunted land of gorge and glen, 
Ah me! the dreams, the dreams of men! 


A learnéd land of wise old books 

And men with meditative looks, 

Who move in quaint red-gabled towns 
And sit in gravely-folded gowns, 
Divining in deep-laden speech 

The world’s supreme arcana—each 
A homely god to listening Youth 
Eager to tear the veil of Truth; 


* * * * * * 


Mild votaries of book and pen 
Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men! 


A music land, whose life is wrought 
In movements of melodious thought; 
In symphony, great wave on wave— 
Or fugue, elusive, swift, and grave; 
A singing land, whose lyric rhymes 
Float on the air like village chimes: 
Music and Verse—the deepest part 
Of a whole nation’s thinking heart! 
* * * * a * 
Oh, land of Now, oh, land of Then! 
Dear God! the dreams, the dreams of 
men! 


Slave nation in a land of hate, 

Where are the things that made you 
great? 

Child-hearted once—oh, deep defiled, 

Dare you look now upon a child? 

Your lore—a hideous mask wherein 

Self-worship hides its monstrous sin: 

Music and verse, divinely wed— 

How can these live where love is dead? 
* * * * * * 

Oh, depths beneath sweet human ken, 

God help the dreams, the dreams of 
men! 

Punch. 


TRUTH. 


I have risen to being from depths of a 
wonder divine, 

star of the midnight gold 

dreaming if light were to shine 
From the stillness, the blueness of 
heav’n as the uttermost sign 

Of God’s love, ’twould be hers to steal 
darkness gray footed away: 

I have seen in the blushing of sun- 
light at break of the day 

When the dew lingers radiant to 
welcome dawn’s passionate ray, 

Thro’ the purple of mountains, blue 
depths of the infinite sea, 

In the calm of cool evenings when joy 
and the wonder—to be— 

Fill a silence and twilight with heav’n, 
that God’s love—to be free 

In a world that I found, peopled, 
live in alone with my dreams, 

Is to find His own purpose, steer 
true ’mid the mist of what seems 

Till I see the white radiance of truth: 
think no wrong what He deems 

In eternity’s wisdom the best: show 
the gates of His world 

To the wanderers in mists of the desert 
—how gloom is impearled 

With rejoicing, and sorrow with singing, 
how darkness is hurled 

From the gold-dazzling whiteness of 
love: bid them bow to His will, 

See His face in the beauty of earth, 
hear His voice—and be still— 

When the silence of midnight is 
silence no longer: to fill 

For our hearts every sound of the 
morning with music of heav’n, 

Go through life with a song, die re- 
joicing that first to have striven 

For His light, was to find and give 
back what His wisdom had 
given. 

So in love’s passion strength for- 
ward! Joyful, unchained, un- 
oppressed, 

Through the chill of this terror 
come home to the warmth of His 
breast, 

Sinking downward at last in the 
ocean of Infinite Rest! 

Rupert Buxton. 


As a 
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The Naturalized American. 


THE NATURALIZED AMERICAN. 


Recent events have brought into 
sharp relief the difference in angle 
from which naturalization is regarded 
by Americans and Europeans. ‘‘Natur- 
alization implies the renunciation of a 
former nationality, and the fact of 
entrance into a similar relation towards 
a new body politic.’”” This is Wool- 
sey’s definition of naturalization in his 
Introduction to International Law and it 
was Bacon in Kingdoms and Estates 
who said: “All states liberal of 
naturalization towards strangers are 
fit for Empire.’’ The legal definition 
of the word “naturalization” is ‘the 
act of receiving an alien into the con- 
dition and investing him with the 
rights and privileges of a natural 
subject or citizen.”” It was an astute 
Attorney General of the United King- 
dom who stated in Parliament since 
the war began that it was beyond the 
power of any government arbitrarily 
to restore a previous citizenship to a 
man who had been accepted into a 
new allegiance through a legal process 
of naturalization. 

Within these brief statements of 
law, definition, and fact, all of purely 
British origin, is contained the Ameri- 
can attitude towards the naturalized 
citizen and his descendants. It is not 
only the American legal position, but 
it is the point of view held by the 
American Government in its treat- 
ment of adopted citizens and it ex- 
presses the mental habit of the Ameri- 
ean people in their conception of 
nationality. In England the legal 
position is the same, actually before 
1914 arid theoretically since that time, 
for the administration of military and 
defense of the Realm regulations has 
brought into effect certain differences 
in the treatment of natural and 
naturalized citizens, tending to modify 
the full force or meaning of the 


Naturalization Act. It cannot be said, 
however, that the mental attitude of 
the people of England towards a 
naturalized alien has ever been quite 
in harmony with the full purport of 
the law. Conservatism, insularity and 
racial prejudice have led to conscious 
or unconscious discrimination between 
English and foreign born. A “‘for- 
eigner’’ still remained more or less an 
outsider even after naturalization. 
In some ceases this discrimination 
amounted to a violent prejudice, in 
others to toleration, kindly or indif- 
ferent, and with many it was merely a 
subconscious state manifesting itself 
but rarely, though unwittingly color- 
ing thought and opinion to a degree 
depending largely upon the mentality 
of the individual. Speaking quite 
generally, this conscious or uncon- 
scious discrimination, or, in other 
words, this dividing of humanity into 
two classes, native born and foreign, 
does not exist in America. It is from 
this difference in mental attitude that 
arises the very great difference in the 
American and the English popular 
conception of naturalization notwith- 
standing the fact that the laws of the 
two countries cover much the same 
ground, the English being stricter if 
anything than the American. 

The American assumes the loyalty 
of a citizen, native born or naturalized, 
until it is proved defective. Found 
disloyal, the naturalized American is 
looked upon by his fellow citizens as a 
traitor and not as an enemy alien. 
The popular English point of view is 
apparently quite different, for the 
naturalized person has always been 
looked upon as an alien and if disloyal 
to England has become at once an 
alien enemy, and under present war 
conditions is in some ways treated as 
such rather than as a renegade citizen. 
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In accepting the services of volun- 
teers in the present war for all branches 
of the work, civil as well as military, 
the American authorities, both Gov- 
ernmental and Red Cross, have al- 
lowed no discrimination among legal 
citizens by reason of country of 
origin. Those of so-called enemy 
origin have been accepted at their 
face value. The result has naturally 
caused some consternation in England 
and in France, and the United States 
Government has been accused of lack 
of tact, to put it mildly, in sending 
men to Europe who might offend the 
Allied sense of the fitness of things 
because of German birth or of German 
parentage. The whole matter as it 
concerns the Allies, comes under the 
jurisdiction of the military arm, and 
in the case of England it was possible, 
because of the ultimate destination of 
the American units, to pass the whole 
delicate question on to France. The 


English Government joined, however, 


with the French in a communication 
to Washington suggesting that natural- 
ized Americans of enemy origin should 
not be enrolled in civilian Red Cross 
units organized for service in France. 

When the action of America in 
sending these people of enemy origin 
to do war work for the Allies first 
became known in England and France 
it caused great surprise. It was at 
first regarded as a grim joke, a faux pas 
on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, one for which an apology would 
probably be forthcoming and _ the 
“error” at once corrected. The manner 
in which the Allied suggestion to 
Washington was received by the 
American Government and by the 
American people occasioned even 
greater surprise. Not only was there no 
apology and no promise of rectification, 
but, quite to the contrary, a vigorous 
justification on the part of the Govern- 
ment and considerable resentment on 
the part of the American people 
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at the implied doubt as to the loyalty 
of naturalized Americans who might 
volunteer for war were the immediate 
results of the Allied Note. Through 
these developments the English people 
suddenly discovered the American 
orientation of acquired citizenship of 
which they have often been told but 
have remained incredulous. This dis- 
covery called for an immediate and 
better understanding of the principle 
and purpose governing the fusing 
process at work within the American 
“melting-pot” on the part of those 
peoples which had contributed largely 
of the raw material without apparently 
realizing the finality of the gift. The 
American Government, with the evi- 
dent intention of soothing its own 
offended nationals and of endeavoring 
to convey the American idea as to 
citizenship to foreign minds, promul- 
gated the following statement: 


The Department of State desires to 
emphasize the fact that the loyalty 
and good faith of the American 
citizens referred to has been and is in 
no degree questioned by this Govern- 
ment. The Red Cross will operate with 
the American army and under its 
control and direction, and will also 
operate independently of American 
military control with the armies and 
civilians of Allied countries and under 
their direction and control. Obviously 
it is neeessary to conform to the views 
of those countries with whose armies 
and among whose civilians Red Cross 
units carry on work. The question 
concerns only persons going to the 
countries mentioned as civilian repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross. There is 
no reference whatsoever to persons 
going to those countries for service 
in the army or in any way connected 
with the army. Conditions which 
apply to the personnel of the Red 
Cross units should not, therefore, 
be confused as applying also to the 
personnel of hospital units of the 
United States army. It should be 
observed that while the Red Cross 
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was advised against the appointment 
for service in civilian work in Allied 
countries of persons of German, Aus- 
trian, or Turkish birth, the depart- 
ment with regard to persons born in 
the United States of German, Austrian, 
or Turkish parents merely called 
attention to the attitude of foreign 
Governments. 


Individual Americans were not con- 
tent with such diplomatic utterance 
as this, and, as usual, ex-President 
Roosevelt rose quickly to the occasion 
and gave out an “open letter,’’ in the 
course of which he said: 


It is an intolerable wrong and insult 
to discriminate or permit a discrimina- 
tion between loyal and devoted Ameri- 
cans because of parentage or birthplace. 
I have insisted that ail men who attack 
our Allies or uphold our enemies 
while we are in this war are disloyal] 
Americans. No man can be loyal to 
both this country and to Germany; 
no man can be both German and 
American; he must be either all Ger- 
man or all American. If he is the 
former he should be turned out of the 
country or put in a detention camp. 
If he is the latter it is an intolerable 
outrage not to treat him as on an 
exact equality with all other good 
Americans. 


No one questions Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sentiments in this war. He is pro- 
Ally to the limit, and President 
Wilson intimated before America came 
into the war that he thought Mr. 
Roosevelt was getting a bit beyond the 
limit for a citizen of a neutral country. 
No one has ever successfully challenged 
Mr. Roosevelt’s understanding of his 
own people, the representative charac- 
ter of his Americanism, or indeed that 
when he speaks he is the mouthpiece 
for the opinions or sentiments of a vast 
majority of his fellow citizens. It may 
be added that this is more nearly 
true of Mr. Roosevelt than of any 
other living American, notwithstanding 
his recent apparent political eclipse. 
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He possesses the American orientation 
of citizenship, be it native or acquired 
by naturalization, and he refuses to 
let the effect of even the greatest war 
blur its outlines for a moment. Here 
he is in agreement with the average 
American in what he conceives the 
act of emigration, followed by immigra- 
tion and in turn by naturalization, 
means to the men, women, and 
children who seek America as their 
spiritual as well as their physical 
home. 

Nearly forty million immigrants 
have entered America in the past one 
hundred years, hence there has never 
been another such tremendous ex- 
perience in the naturalization of aliens, 
and, it may be added, no situation has 
ever arisen in the world before, cer- 
tainly not upon such a scale as this 
war presents in magnitude and com- 
plexity, to test so severely the power 
of a man to make an honest change of 
nationality. Since the early days of 
the incoming tide of humanity wars 
have been fought against England. 
France, Mexico, and Spain as well as 
the greatest civil war in history, in 
which nearly three million men were 
under arms. In all the exterior wars 
no trouble arose out of the alien origin 
of a large number of the population 
and in the civil war adopted citizens 
fought against other adopted citizens 
of the same origin of birth as them- 
selves, divided only on a matter of 
principle. 

It is only necessary to appreciate 
the fact that there are today in the 
United States about 4,700,000 people 
who were born in the countries with 
which the United States is at war, to 
say nothing of the millions with. 
parents of enemy origin, to realize 
the thoroughness with which these 
people have renounced their old al- 
legiances and given their loyalty to 
the land in which they now live and 
prosper. American law and sentiment 
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tolerate no suggestion of dual citizen- 
ship, however, and in all treaties made 
by the United States Government a 
single allegiance for naturalized citizens 
is provided for and emphasized. A 
man is either an American citizen 
or he is not, there is no halfway house 
nor can there be any mental entwining 
of flags. If the men and women who 
were born in Germany, Austria and 
Turkey and who are now citizens of 
the United States, or have declared 
their intention to become such, were 
not more American than they are of 
the country of their origin, a civil war 
could and would be brought about 
that would render futile all American 
effort to assist the Allies. 

It was only last June that all men 
of military age were required to 
register for service in the army if 
ealled upon. The only disturbances 


on registration day were those caused 
by pacifists or anti-conscription enthu- 


siasts, assisted in isolated instances by 
pro-Germans, but the sum total of 
such disturbances was negligible. 
Those who led the agitation were not 
necessarily of enemy origin, far from 
it, for the leaders of, the movement 
were mostly of British ancestry and of 
long American descent. It would be 
absurd to say that nearly five million 
people, if they were seriously opposed 
to anti-German action by the American 
Government or the nation, would be 
restrained by fear of consequences 
from expressing such opposition in a 
most effective manner. 

That there is pro-German activity 
in the United States is true, and the 
enemy alien question is one of the 
most serious problems before the 
American Government; but if any 
large number of the people of enemy 
origin were in sympathy with this 
activity a state of chaos would exist 
in America today instead of the great 
unanimity of practically unimpeded 
purpose and action that is producing 
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such wonderful results in the conduct 
of the war and of national affairs. 
Such pro-German activities as are now 
in evidence or are hinted at come 
from two sources, one, a minor source, 
the individual pro-German, and the 
other from the vast organization 
created during the past three years 
and before and paid for directly or 
indirectly from Berlin. Some of the 
work done in this organization is 
voluntary but the bulk of it is paid for 
and the men and women thus em- 
ployed are not all of enemy origin, 
no more than are all the people who 
have done, and who are probably 
doing today, similar work in England 
and France. The Germans pay liberal- 
ly for what they want, and there are 
traitors in all countries who can be 
won to any cause through the prospect 
of considerable gain. 

Those who understand more or less 
of the psychology of the American 
people expected less agitation against 
the war after war was declared than 
when it was still a debatable question, 
and their expectation has been jus- 
tified. The spies and other paid agents 
of Germany are still at work, and 
there are many of them; but those 
who opposed war through sentiment 
or for other reasons have fallen away 
from the pro-German propaganda, 
perhaps some of them with sincere 
regret and sad hearts, are none the 
less honest in their support of their 
adopted country in its championship 
of democracy even though it be 
against an autocracy of their own 
blood. 

Theoretically the process of natural- 
ization involves a spiritual as well as a 
legal change of status and in itself 
must be one of the most carefully 
considered, most serious and greatest 
events in the mental life of any human 
being. It can be assumed that economic, 
political, or religious pressure is the 
impetus of the original journey of the 
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emigrant. For anyone to dislodge 
himself from inherited surroundings of 
which his own life and habits have 
become an apparently inseparable 
part is no small effort. Unless assisted 
by outward and compelling forces 
it requires tremendous initiative, cour- 
age and faith, especially on the part 
of the poor and ignorant. Those who 
emigrate with a great ambition and 
purpose, such as to find freedom for 
themselves and their children in an 
unknown and virgin land where they 
ean build as they see fit, possess this 
initiative and courage, but what of the 
ignorant peasant who sells his last 
stick to realize money for a passage 
for himself and family to a land 
already peopled, where he must accept 
what he finds without a thought of 
being able to bend circumstances or 
surroundings to his own will? 

If, as has been the case in America, 
he finds on arrival that there is work 
for all at good wages, three ample 


meals a day for himself and his family, 
opportunity to rise above his present 
station and no restriction upon future 
opportunity for his children and his 


ehildren’s children, no compulsory 
military servicé and no Government 
bureaus badgering him with petty 
requirements, the result is that his 
mind and body expand quickly to the 
touch of such freedom and com- 
parative plenty. He feels himself 
mentally and physically a new man, 
and when he is offered a chance to 
give his legal support to this nation 
that has made him welcome he accepts 
the offer with eagerness and gratitude, 
automatically carrying with his own 
naturalization a change of nationality 
for his wife and his minor children. 
He and his people are absorbed into 
the great body politic, and nowhere 
is he taunted with his alien origin or 
made to feel that he is different from 
those about him. For the country left 
behind he maintains a certain senti- 
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ment of affection and interest, mostly 
connected with the minor features 
of his earlier life, but his real allegiance 
is given to the land of his adoption, 
his renunciation of the other yielding 
but a sentimental regret. It is dif- 
ficult for an intensely British mind to 
enter into the feelings of such an 
American immigrant and this is quite 
understandable; for when it is felt 
that one’s own country gives the 
greatest freedom of the body and the 
spirit of any in the world it is natural 
that those who change their nationality 
should suffer from the suspicion that 
it has been done for purely material 
reasons. To the thoughtful man of 
sensibility with a pride of ancestry 
and association and a knowledge of 
affairs gleaned from study and ex- 
perience the act of naturalization is 
difficult because of the preliminary 
act of renunciation, by far the most 
serious phase of the matter to him. 

Nationality is recognized as a tre- 
mendous force in the world’s affairs, 
it is the background of the present 
war, and if it were not for the blind 
passion of nationality to be found in 
many individuals it would not have 
the force in the aggregate that it 
does. Where this more or less blind 
passion of nationality exists will be 
found the least understanding of 
those who are willing to change their 
nationality by a process of law in- 
voked by themselves. This spirit of 
nationality, as distinct from racial 
elannishness, is fostered in a people 
possessing high ideals of liberty and 
insisting upon the exercise of such 
ideals. 

It is contended by many intense 
nationalists that no man can suc- 
cessfully or completely change his 
allegiance. There is a certain amount 
of merit in this contention as it affects 
the first generation, but it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the children of the 
naturalized accept their new state 
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without reservation and by the time 
they reach maturity find themselves 
much in the same relation towards the 
adopted country of their parents as 
their parents once held to the country 
of their origin. An intelligent freeman 
who changes his allegiance in view of a 
change of permanent habitation should 
be treated with all possible respect 
by the people who have adopted him 
as a fellow citizen, for he has paid 
them the highest possible compliment 
at a cost to himself of no inconsiderable 
travail of spirit. 

There are many conditions that 
apply in respect to his naturalization 
to the ease of a man who goes to make 
his home in America that do not 
apply to transfers of residence from 
one country to another that is adja- 
cent. The American belief is that if a 
man comes to make his home in the 
United States confident that he and 
his descendants will remain there 
indefinitely, he should in all justice 
become a citizen not entirely to reap 


the benefits but to share in the legal’ 


and political responsibilities of those 
who form the community. As an alien 
he receives all the benefits of the 
Government, both national and local, 
and these include many material 
aids. As an alien he is accorded equal 
rights with all, but as an alien he 
cannot exercise the franchise nor 
would he be expected to take any 
part in the political life of the com- 
munity. In other words, if he comes 
to America to make his home and 
remains an alien he takes all the bene- 
fits and shirks all the duties pertaining 
to citizenship. 


The American idea goes farther 


than this, for it finds little criticism 
for an American who goes to a foreign 
land to make his permanent home and 
is there naturalized, in fact, to be con- 
sistent, such a course should be ap- 
proved, and it generally is, though 
like any other irtense nationalist the 
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American cannot quite understand 
why anyone would eare to abandon 
America or American citizenship. It is 
much the same point of view as is 
held by the average Englishman 
concerning the desirability of his own 
nationality as compared with others. 

Once in America the immigrant has 
little or no touch with his native land. 
As a rule, the entire family gather 
under the new roof-tree or it is only a 
question of time enough for some to 
earn money to send for the others. 
There is no running back and forth 
for a week-end, hence no temptation 
to confuse the affairs of one country 
with another. He is in America for 
good and all, and if in the years to 
come he prospers and can visit the 
land of his birth the preponderance 
of his interests are in the new land 
and the journey is largely sentimental 
in character. As a rule what he sees 
and hears in the old land confirm him 
in the wisdom of his emigration, and 
he returns well satisfied with what he 
has done. He also discovers on this 
journey that his American passport 
gives him a freedom in his old home 
to which he was a stranger when 
resident there. That there are those 
in America who have become nat- 
uralized from lower or even unworthy 
motives is true of course, but it is 
hardly a debatable conclusion that a 
smaller percentage of American natural- 
izations arise from unworthy motives — 
than elsewhere. It might be well to 
expand this statement to include 
Canada, for similar conditions prevail 
there, so similar, in fact, that for 
an American to naturalize in Canada 
or a Canadian in the United States 
is not looked upon as nearly so serious 
an uprooting as would be the case with 
immigrants into either of these coun- 
tries from other foreign lands. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s vigorous defense of 
the foreign-born citizen of the United 
States is timely. He will be understood 
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by all Americans, and whether under- 
stood by others or not, what he says 
will command attention. His charac- 
teristic outburst may cavse shoulders 
to be shrugged in Europe and he may 
be accused of playing polities by 
those who do not know that without 
giving the analysis he is merely pro- 
nouncing the American formula of 
citizenship as it is generally accepted 
by his own people. A _ naturalized 
American is an American without a 
hyphen or a descriptive qualification 
until he proves by word or action that 
he has failed to grasp the meaning of 
his allegiance. 

This is but another instance of 
where Mr. Roosevelt has come to the 
front and made articulate just what 
the American people would like to 
say if they had but one voice. It is 
not the first time by any means, and 
in much more critical and important 
situations preceding American par- 
ticipation in the war, that his genius 
for expressing the popular will or idea 
has played an enormous part in the 
making of American history. The 
service he can do his people is far 
greater in this capacity than as a 
brigadier-general in France, no matter 
how capable a soldier he might prove 
himself to be. Such men are needed 
in a community like the American 
nation for it is vast and complex in its 
social organization, constantly striving 
for expression and finding few who 
can serve this striving. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s faults are those of 
temperament, his great talent is that 
of interpretation. Mr. Wilson has 
formulated American ideals as they 
needed to be formulated in the light 
of present days, but Mr. Roosevelt, 
with an almost uncanny sense of 
spiritual hearing, catches and voices in 
vigorous and understandable English 
for the nation and for the world at 
large the confused murmurings of a 
restless democracy. An aristocrat at 
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heart by virtue of birth, training and 
personal inclination, his tremendous 
and absorptive intelligence knows no 
boundaries and never fails to grasp the 
real meaning of the life that surges 
about him. Mr. Roosevelt has ceased 
to be an, individual in America, for 
he has become an institution, and as 
such is beyond ordinary criticism; it 
would be a wilful waste of peculiar and 
extraordinary talents to make him an 
army officer, notwithstanding the ur- 
gency of his desire. The world at large 
can accept Mr. Roosevelt’s statement 
as to the status of the naturalized 
American citizen at its full face value. 
It will be found to express the position 
of the Government and the will of the 
nation. 

Individuals may and will prove 
traitors, and they will be severely 
dealt with, but because of these de- 
fections there will be no general dis- 
trust or abuse of naturalized citizens 
of enemy origin, and there will be no 
internment of enemy aliens in America 
on any such scale as in England. For 
several reasons it will not be necessary, 
for alien residence in England is, as a 
rule, based upon different causes than 
alien residence in the United States 
and, what is even-more important, in 
its bearing upon the present situation, 
the attitude of America towards the 
alien is one of unsuspicious welcome; 
and the same can hardly be said of 
England, in spite of the reputation of 
England as an asylum or the prosperity 
and honors that have come to some of 
the aliens who have taken advantage 
of the English open door. 

In France, the people have had a 
bitter experience with a few natural- 
ized Americans of enemy origin, and 
in the circumstances it will not be 
expected they wi!l give a very hearty 
welcome to those who may reach 
French soil via “‘America at War.” 
The unfit who came in the past have, 
unfortunately, paved the way for a 
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cool reception for those who now 
follow. As the Amefican Government 
says, the American military authori- 
ties are the sole arbiters as to who 
shall go to France in military or in 
attendant military capacity with the 
American forces, but ‘‘obviously it is 
necessary to conform to the ‘views of 
those countries with whose armies, 
and among whose civilians, Red Cross 
must earry on work.” 

We have had the protest and the 
American reply. The one was mild and 
extremely considerate and the other 
was unequivocal in its meaning. So 
far as the public is concerned the 
incident is now apparently closed, and 
anything that may now be done will 
rest with the action of the Government 
in individual cases. The American 
orientation has been clearly set forth 
to the world from its legal, political 
and social standpoints. The United 
States Government severed diplo- 
matic relations with Russia but a few 
years ago because of a controversy 
arising out of this very problem. The 
question was asked: ‘‘When is an 
American not an American?’ The 
Russian answer was: ‘When he is a 
naturalized Hebrew.’”’ The American 
answer was “‘never,”’ and the question 
was still unsettled between the two 

The Fortnightly Review, 
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Governments when the Russian revo- 
lution did away with any discrimina- 
tion against the Hebrews and thus 
implied an agreement with the Ameri- 
can position. 

It was the Englishman, Bacon, 
who said that ‘All states liberal of 
naturalization towards strangers are 
fit for Empire.’ When a man has 
received his final naturalization papers 
in America he is taken by the hand in 
welcome and made to feel proud of 
what he has gained by his renunciation. 
In the temper of the English people, 
latent in the past, active in the present, 
an alien goes to his naturalization 
with a certain bitterness of spirit, 
feeling that he may later be made to 
feel sorry for his act, to say nothing 
of the possibility that some wave of 
popular feeling may force through 
Parliament an Act imparting an 
element of instability to his newly 
acquired citizenship. It would then 
be within the bounds of possibility that 
some time in the future he might be 
reduced politically to being a waif on 
the national doorstep with no home 
to which he could go. His only refuge 
would be in the ‘‘foreign legion” of the 
international police force that is some 
day to keep order throughout the 
world. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 
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THe ConTINUED CHRONICLE or K (1). 


By THE JUNIOR Sus. 


PART TI. 


Tunine UP. 


It is just one year today since we 
“came oot.’’ A year plays havoc with 
the “establishment”’ of a battalion in 
these days of civilized warfare. Of 
the original band of stout-hearted but 
inexperienced Crusaders who crossed 
the Channel in the van of The First 

*Tue Livine Ace, May 19, 1917, 


Hundred Thousand, in May 1915— 
a regiment close on a thousand strong, 
with twenty-eight officers—barely two 
hundred remain, and most of these 
are Headquarters or Transport men. 
Of officers there are five—Colonel 
Kemp, Major Wagstaffe, Master Cock- 
erell, Bobby Little, and Mr. Waddell, 
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who, by the way, is now Captain 
Waddell, having succeeded to the 
command of his old Company. 

Of the rest, our old Colonel is in 
Scotland, essaying ambitious pedes- 
trian and equestrian feats upon his new 
leg. Others have been drafted to the 
command of newer units, for every 
member of “K (1)” is a Nestor now. 
Others are home, in various stages of 
convalescence. Others, alas! will never 
go home again. 

But the gaps have all been filled up, 
and once more we are at full strength, 
comfortably conscious that whereas a 
year ago we were fighting to hold a 
line, and play for time, and find our 
feet, while the people at home behind 
us were making good, now we are 
fighting for one thing and one thing 
only; and that is, to administer the 
knock-out blow to Brother Boche. 

Our last casualty was Ayling, who 
left us under somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Towards the end of our last occu- 
pancy of trenches the local Olympus 
decided that what both sides required, 
in order to awaken them from their 
winter lethargy, or spring lassitude 
(or whatever it is that Olympus con- 
siders that we in the firing line are 
suffering from for the moment), was a 
tonic. Accordingly, orders were is- 
sued for a Flying Matinee, or trench 
raid. Each battalion in the Division 
was to submit a scheme, and the 
battalion whose scheme was adjudged 
the best was to be accorded the honor 
—so said the Practical Joke Depart- 
ment—of carrying out the scheme in 
person. To the modified rapture of the 
Seventh Hairy Jocks, their plan was 
awarded first prize. Headquarters, 
after a little excusable recrimination 
on the subject of unnecessary zeal and 
misguided ambition, set to work to 
arrange rehearsals of our highly un- 
popular production. 

Brother Boche has grown ‘‘wise”’ to 
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Flying Matinees nowadays, and to 
score a real success you have to present 
him with something comparatively 
novel and unexpected. However, our 
scheme had been carefully thought out; 
and, given sufficient preparation and 
an adequate cast, there seemed no 
reason to doubt that the piece would 
have a highly successful run of one 
night. 

At one point in the enemy’s trenches 
opposite to us his barbed-wire defenses 
had worn very thin, and steps were 
taken by means of systematic machine- 
gun fire to prevent him from repairing 
them. This spot was selected for the 
raid. A party of twenty-five was 
detailed. It was to be led by Angus 
M’ Lachlan, and was to slip over the 
parapet on a given moonless night, 
crawl across No Man's Land to within 
striking distance of the German trench, 
and wait. At a given moment the 
signal for attack would be given, and 
the wire demolished by a means which 
need not be specified here. Thereupon 
the raiding party were to dash forward 
and—to quote the Sergeant-Major— 
‘‘mix themselves up in it.” 

Two elements are indispensable in a 
successful trench-raid—surprise and 
dispatch. That is to say, you must 
deliver your raid when and where it is 
least expected, and then get home to 
bed before your victims have had 
time to set the machinery of retalia- 
tion in motion. Steps were therefore 
taken, firstly, to divert the enemy’s 
attention as far as possible from the 
true objective of the raid, by a sudden 
and furious bombardment of a sector 
of trenches three hundred yards away; 
and secondly, to ensure as far as pos- 
sible that the raid, having commenced 
at two a.M., should conclude at two 
twelve, sharp. 

In order to cover the retirement of 
the excursionists, Ayling was ordered 
to arrange for machine-gun fire, which 
should sweep the enemy’s parapet for 
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some hundreds of yards upon either 
flank, and so encourage the enemy to 
keep his head down and mind his own 
business. 

The raid itself was a brilliant suc- 
cess. Dug-outs were bombed, em- 
placements destroyed, and a respec- 
table bag of captives brought over. 
But the element of surprise, upon 
which so much insistence was laid 
above, was visited upon both attackers 
and attacked. To the former the 
contribution came from that well- 
meaning but somewhat addle-pated 
warrior, Private Nigg, who formed 
one of the raiding party. 

Nigg’s allotted task upon this oc- 
casion was to “comb out” certain 
German dug-outs. (It may be men- 
tioned that each man had a specific 
duty to perform, and a specific portion 
of the trench opposite to perform it in; 
for the raid had been rehearsed 
several times in a dummy trench 
behind the lines constructed exactly 
to scale from an aeroplane photograph. ) 
For this purpose he was provided with 
bombs. Shortly before two o’clock 
in the morning the party, headed by 
Angus M’Lachlan, crawled over the 
parapet during a brief lull in the 
activities of the Verey lights, and 
crept steadily, on hands and knees, 
across No Man’s Land. Fifty yards 
from the enemy’s wire was a collec- 
tion of shell-holes, relics of a burst of 
misdirected energy on the part of a 
six-inch battery. Here the raiders 
disposed themselves, and waited for 
the signal. 

Now, it is an undoubted fact that, 
if you curl yourself up, with two or 
three preliminary twirls after the 
fashion of a dog going to bed, in a 
perfectly circular shell-hole, on a 
night as black as Tartarus, you are 
extremely likely to lose your sense of 
direction. This is what happened to 
Private Nigg. He and his infernal 


machines lay uneasily in their ap- 
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pointed shell-hole for some ten min- 
utes, surrounded by Verey lights which 
shot suddenly into the sky with a dis- 
coneerting plop, described: a graceful 
parabola, burst into dazzling flame, 
and fluttered sizzling down. One or 
two of these fell quite near Nigg’s 
party, and continued to burn upon the 
ground, but the raiders sank closer 
into their shell-holes, and no alarm 
resulted. Once or twice a machine- 
gun had a scolding fit, and bullets 
whispered overhead. But, on the 
whole, the night was quiet. 

Then suddenly with a _ shattering 
roar, the feint-artillery bombardment 
broke forth. Simultaneously word was 
passed along the raiding line to stand 
by. Next moment Angus M’Lachlan 
and his followers rose to their feet 
in the black darkness, scrambled out 
of their nests, and dashed forward 
to the accomplishment of their mission. 

When Nigg, who had paused a 
moment to collect his bombs, sprang 
out of his shell-hole, not a colleague 
was in sight. At least, Nigg could see 
no one. However, want of courage, 
was not one of his failings. He bounded 
blindly forward by himself. 

Try as he would he could not over- 
take the raiding party. However, this 
mattered little, for suddenly a pafapet 
loomed before him. In this same 
parapet, low down, Nigg beheld a 
black and gaping aperture—plainly a 
loophole of some kind. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Nigg hurled a Mills grenade straight 
through the loophole, and then with 
one wild screech of ‘‘Come away, 
boys!” took a flying leap over the 
parapet—and landed in his own trench, 
in the arms of Corporal Mucklewame. 

As already noted, it is difficult, 
when lying curled up in a circular 
shell-hole in the dark, to maintain a 
true sense of direction. 

So the first-fruits of the raid was 
Captain Ayling, of the Emma Gees. 
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He had stationed himself in a concrete 
emplacement in the front line, the 
better to ‘‘observe”’ the fire of his guns 
when it should be required. Unfor- 
tunately this was the destination 
selected by the misguided Nigg for his 
first (and as it proved last) bomb. 
The raiders came safely back in due 
course, but by that time Ayling, 
liberally (but by a miracle not dan- 
gerously) ballasted with assorted scrap- 
iron, was on his way to the First 
Aid Post. 


II. 


At the present moment we are 
right back at rest once more, and are 
being treated with a consideration, 
amounting almost to indulgence, which 
convinces us that we are being ‘“fat- 
tened up’’—to employ the gruesome 
but expressive phraseology of the 
moment—for some particularly strenu- 
ous enterprise in the near future. 

Well, we are ready. It is nine 
months since Loos, and nearly six 
since we scraped the nightmare mud 
of Ypres from our boots, gum, thigh, 
for the last time. Our recent casualties 
have been light—our only serious 
effort of late has been the recapture 
of the Kidney Bean—the new drafts 
have settled down, and the young 
officers have: been blooded. And, 
above all, victory is in the air. We 
are going into our next fight with a 
new-born confidence in the powers 
behind us. Loos was an experimental 
affair; and though to the humble in- 
struments with which the experiment 
was made the proceedings were less 
hilarious than we had anticipated, the 
results were enormously valuable to a 
greatly expanded and entirely untried 
staff. 

‘‘We shall do better this time,” said 
Major Wagstaffe to Bobby Little, 
as they stood watching the battalion 
assemble, in workmanlike fashion, 
for a route-march, ‘‘There are just 
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one or two little points which had not 
occurred to us then. We have grasped 
them now, I think.” 

“Such as?” 

‘‘Well, you remember we all went 
into the Loos show without any very 
lucid idea’ as to how far we were to go, 
and where to knock off for the day, so 
to speak. The result was that the 
advance of each Division was regulated 
by the extent to which the German 
wire in front of it had been cut by 
our artillery. Ours was well and 
truly cut, so we penetrated two or 
three miles. The people on our left 
never started at all. Lord knows, they 
tried hard enough. But how could 
any troops get through thirty feet of 
uncut wire, enfiladed by machine-guns? 
The result was that after forty-eight 
hours’ fighting, our whole attacking 
tront, instead of forming a nice 
straight line, had bagged out into a 
series of bays and peninsulas.”’ 

“Our crowd wasn’t even a penin- 
sula,”’ remarked Bobby with feeling. 
“For an hour or so it was an island!”’ 

I think you will find that in the 
next show we shall go forward, after 
intensive bombardment, quite a short 
distance; then consolidate; then wait 
till the whole line has come up to its 
appointed objective; then bombard 
again; then go forward another piece; 
and so on. That will make it im- 
possible for gaps to be created. It 
will also give our gunners a chance to 
cover our advance continuously. You 
remember at Loos they lost us for 
hours, and dare not fire for fear of 
hitting us. In.fact, I expect that in 
battle plans of the future, instead of 
the artillery trying to conform to the 
movements of the infantry, matters 
will be reversed. The guns, after pre- 
liminary bombardment, will create a 
continuous Niagara of exploding shells 
upon a given line, marked in every-. 
body’s map; and timed for an exact 
period, just beyond the objective; and 
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the infantry will stroll up into position 
a comfortable distance behind, reading 
the time-table, and dig themselves in. 
Then the barrage will lift on to the 
next line, and we shall toddle forward 
again. That’s the new plan, Bobby! 
Close artillery co-operation, and a 
series of limited objectives!”’ 

“Tt sounds all right,’’ agreed Bobby. 
“We shall want a good many guns, 
though, shan’t we?” 

“We shall. But don’t let that 
worry you. It is simply raining guns 
at the Base now. In fact, my grand- 
mother in the War Office’’—this 
mythical relative was frequently quoted 
by Major Wagstaffe, and certainly 
her information had several times 
proved surprisingly correct—‘tells me 
that by the beginning of next year 
we shall have enough guns of various 
calibres, to make a continuous line, 
hub to hub, from one end of our front 
to the other.”’ 

“Golly!”’ observed Captain Little, 
with respectful relish. 

“That means,” continued Wagstaffe, 
“that we shall be able to blow Brother 
Boche’s immediate place of business to 
bits, and at the same time take on his 
artillery with counter-battery work. 
Our shell-supply is practically unlimited 
now; so when the next push comes, we 
foot-sloggers ought to have a more 
gentlemanly time of it than we had at 
Loos and Wipers. And I’ll tell you 
another thing, Bobby, we shall have 
command of the air too.” 

“That will be a pleasant change,”’ 
remarked Bobby. ‘I’m getting tired of 
-putting my fellows under arrest for rush- 
ing out of carefully concealed positions 
in order to gape upat Boche planes go- 
ing over. Angus M’Lachlan is as bad 
as any of them. The fellow——” 

“But you have not seen many 
Boche planes lately?” 

“No. Certainly not so many.” 

“And the number willJgrow beau- 
tifully less. Our little friends in the 
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R.F.C. are getting fairly numerous 
now, and their machines have been 
improved out of all knowledge. They 
are rapidly assuming the position of 
top dog. Moreover, the average 
Boche does not take kindly to flying. 
It is too—too individualistic a job for 
him. He likes to work in a bunch 
with other Boches, where he can keep 
step, and maintain dressing, and 
mark time if he gets confused. In the 
air one cannot mark time, and it wor- 
ries Fritz to death. I think you will 
see, in the next unpleasantness, that 
we shall be able to maintain our 
aeroplane frontier somewhere over the 
enemy third line. That means that 
we shall make our own dispositions 
with a certain degree of privacy, and 
the Boche will not. Also, when our 
big guns get to work, they will not 
need to fire blindly, as in the days of 
our youth, but will be directed by one 
of our R.F.C. lads, humming about in 
his little bus above the target, perhaps 
fifteen miles from the gun. Hallo, 
there go the pipes! Tell your men to 
fall in.”’ 

“The whole  business,’’ observed 
Bobby, as he struggled into his equip- 
ment, “sounds so attractive that I am 
beginning quite to look forward to the 
next show!”’ 

“Don’t forget the Boche machine- 
guns, my lad,” replied Wagstaffe. 

“One seldom gets the chance,”’ 
grumbled Bobby. “Is there no way of 
knocking them out?” 

“Well——”’ Wagstaffe looked in- 
tensely mysterious—“‘of course one 
never knows, but—have you heard 
any rumors on the subject?” 

“T have. About——” 

“About the Hush! Hush! Brigade?’ 

Bobby nodded. 

. Yes,” he said. “Young Osborne, 
my best subaltern after Angus, dis- 
appeared last month to join it. Tell me, 
what is the ct 





“Hush! Hush!’ said Major Wag- 
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staffe. 
so on!”’ 
The battalion moved off. 


“Méfie: vous! Taisez vous! and 


So much for the war-talk of veterans. 
Now let us listen to the novices. 

“Bogle,” said Angus M’Lachlan to 
his henchman, ‘I think we shall have 
to lighten this Wolseley valise of mine. 
With one thing and another it weighs 
far more than thirty-five pounds.” 

“That’s a fact, sirr,” agreed Mr. 
Bogle. ‘It carries ower mony books 
in the heid of it.” 

They shook out the contents of the 
valise upon the floor of Angus’s bed- 
room—a loft over the kitchen in A 
Company’s farm billet—and proceeded 
to prune Angus’s personal effects. 
There were boots, socks, shaving- 
tackle, maps, packets of chocolate, and 
books of every size, but chiefly of the 
ever-blessed sevenpenny type. 

“A lot of these things will have to go, 
Bogle,” said Angus regretfully. ‘The 
Colonel. has warned officers about 
their kits, and it would never do to 
have mine turned back from the 
wagon at the last minute.” 

Mr. Bogle pricked up his ears. 

“The wagon? Are we for off again, 
sir?’”’ he inquired. 

“Indeed I could not say,” replied 
the cautious Angus; “but it is well to 
be ready.” 

“The boys was saying, sirr,” ob- 
served Bogle tentatively, “that there 
was to be another grand battle 
soon.” 

“Tt is more than likely,’”’ said Angus, 
with an air of profound wisdom. ‘‘Here 
we are in June, and we must take the 
offensive, sooner or later, or summer 


will be over.” 

“What kind o’ a battle will it 
be this time, sirr?’’ inquired Bogle 
respectfully. 


“Oh, our artillery will pound the 
German trenches for a week or two, 
and then we shall go over the parapet 
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and drive them back for miles,” said 
Angus simply. 

“And what then, sirr?’’ 

‘“‘What then? We shall go on pushing 
them until another Division relieves 
us.” 

Bogle nodded comprehendingly. He 
now had firmly fixed in his mind the 
essential details of the projected great 
offensive of 1916. He was not interested 
to go farther in the matter. And it is 
this very faculty—philosophic trust, 
coupled with absolute lack of imagina- 
tion—which makes the British soldier 
the most invincible person in the 
world. The Frenchman is inspired to 
glorious deeds by his great spirit and 
passionate love of his own sacred soil; 
the German fights as he thinks, like a 
machine. But the British Tommy 
wins through owing to his entire in- 
difference to the pros and cons of the 
tactical situation. He settles down to 
war like any other trade, and, as in 
time of peace, he is chiefly concerned 
with his holidays and his creature 
comforts. A battle is a mere incident 
between one set of billets and another. 
Consequently he does not allow the 
grim realities of war to obsess his 
mind when off duty. One might 
almost ascribe his success as a soldier 
to the fact that his domestic instincts 
are stronger than his military instincts. 

Put the average Tommy into a 
trench under fire: how does he comport 
himself? Does he begin by striking an 
attitude and hurling defiance at the 
foe? No, he begins by inquiring, 
in no uncertain voice, where his —— 
—— dinner is? He then examines 
his new quarters. Before him stands a 
parapet, buttressed mayhap with hur- 
dles or balks of timber, the whole 
being designed to preserve his life 
from hostile projectiles. How does he 
treat this bulwark? Unless closely 
watched, he will begin to chop it up for 
firewood. His next proceeding is to 
construct for himself a place of shelter. 
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This sounds a sensible proceeding, but 
here again it is a case of “safety 
second.” A British Tommy regards 
himself as completely protected from 
the assaults of his enemies if he can 
lay a sheet of corrugated iron roofing 
across his bit of trench and sit under- 
neath it. At any rate it keeps the 
rain off, and that is all that his in- 
stincts demand of him. An ounce of 
eomfort is worth a pound of security. 

He looks about him. The parapet 
here requires fresh sandbags; there 
the trench needs pumping out. Does 
he fill sandbags, or pump, of his own 
volition? Not at all. Unless remorse- 
lessly supervised, he will devote the 
rest of the morning to inventing and 
chalking up a title for his new dug-out 
—"Jock’s Lodge,” or “Burns’ Cottage,”’ 
or “Cyclists’ Rest’’—supplemented by 
a cautionary notice, such as— No 
Admittance. This Means You. There- 
after, with shells whistling over his 
head, he will decorate the parapet in 
his immediate vicinity with picture 
post-cards and cigarette photographs. 
Then he leans back with a happy sigh. 
His work is done. His home from 
home is furnished. He is now at 
leisure to think about “they Gairmans” 
again. That may sound like an exag- 
geration; but “Comfort First’”’ is the 
motto of that lovable but imprudent 
grasshopper, Thomas Atkins, all the 
time. 

A sudden and pertinent thought 
occurred to Mr. Bogle, who possessed 
a Martha-like nature. 

“What way, sir, will a body get his 
dinner, if we are to be fighting for 
twa-three days on end?” 

“Every man,’ replied Angus, ‘‘will 
be issued, I expect, with two days’ 
rations. But the Colonel tells me 
that during hard fighting a man does 
not feel the desire for food—or sleep 
either, for that matter. Perhaps, 


during a lull, it may occur to him that 
he has not eaten since yesterday, and 
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he may pull out a bit of biscuit or 
chocolate from his pocket, just to 
nibble. Or he may remember that he 
has had no sleep for twenty-four hours 
—so he just drops down and sleeps for 
ten minutes while there is time. But 
generally, matters of ordinary routine 
drop out of a man’s. thoughts 
altogether.”’ 

“That’s a queer-like thing, a body 
forgetting his dinner!’’ murmured Bogle. 

“Of course,’ continued Angus 
warming to his theme like his own 
father in his pulpit, “if Nature is 


expelled with a _ pitchfork in this 
manner, for too long, tamen usque 
recurret.”’ 


“Ts that a fact?’ replied Bogle 
politely. He always adopted the line 
of least resistance when his master 
took to audible rumination. ‘Weel, 
I'll hae to be steppin’, sir. I’ll pit these 
twa blankets oot in the sun, in some 
place where the dooks frae the pond 
will no get dandering ower them. 
And if you'll sorrt your books, I'll 
hand ower the yins ye dinna require 
to the Y.M.C.A. hut ayont the 
village.”’ 

Bogle cherished a profound admira- 
tion for Lieutenant M’Lachlan both 
as a scholar and a strategist, and 
absorbed his deliverances with a care 
and attention which enabled him to 
misquote the same quite fluently te 
his own associates. That very evening 
he set forth the coming plan of cam- 
paign, as elucidated to him by his 
master, to a mixed assemblage at the 
Estaminet Au Clef des Champs. Some 
of the party were duly impressed; but 
Mr. Spike Johnson, a resident in 
peaceful times of Stratford-atte-Bow, 
the recognized humorist of the Sap- 
pers’ Field Company attached to the 
Brigade was pleased to be facetious. 

“It won’t be no good you Jocks 
goin’ over no parapet to attack no 
’Uns,” he said, “after what ’appened 
last week!” 
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This dark saying had the effect of 
rousing every Scottish soldier in the 
estaminet to a_ state of bristling 
attention. 

“And what was it,’’ inquired Pri- 
vate Cosh with heat, “that happened 
last week?” 

“Why,” replied Mr. Johnson, who 
had been compounding this jest for 
some days, and now saw his oppor- 
tunity to deliver it with effect at 
short range, ‘‘your trenches got raided 
last Wednesday, when you was in ’em. 
By the Brandyburgers, I think it was.”’ 

The entire symposium stared at the 
jester with undisguised amazement. 

“Our trenches,’’ proclaimed 
Private Tosh with forced calm, ‘‘were 
never raided by no —— Brandy- 
burrrgerrs! Was they, Jimmie?” 

Mr. Cosh corroborated, with three 
adjectives which Mr. Tosh had 
omitted. 

Spike Johnson merely smiled, with 
the easy assurance of a man who has 
the ace up his sleeve. 

“Oh, yes, they was!” he reiterated. 

‘They werre not!’’ shouted half a 
dozen voices. 

The next stage of the discussion 
requires no description. It terminated, 
at the urgent request of Madame from 
behind the bar, and with the assist- 
ance of the Military Police, in the street 
outside. 

“And now, Spike Johnson,” inquired 
Private Cosh, breathing heavily but 
much refreshed, ‘‘can you tell me what 
way Gairmans could get intil the 
trenches of a guid Scots regiment 
withoot bein’ seen?” 

“T ean,” replied Mr. Johnson with 
relish, “and I will. They get in all 
right, but you didn’t see them, because 
they was disguised.”’ 

Cosh and Tosh snorted disdainfully, 
and Private Nigg, who was present 
with his friend Buncle, inquired— 

“What way was they disguised?” 

Like lightning came the answer— 
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“As a joke! Oh, you Jocks!” 

Cosh and Tosh (who had already 
been warned by the Police sergeant) 
merely glared and gurgled impotently. 
Private Nigg, who, as already men- 
tioned, was slightly wanting in quick- 
ness of perception, was led away by the 
faithful Bunele, to have the outrage 
explained to him at leisure. It was 
Private Bogle who intervened, and 
brought the intellectual Goliath crash- 
ing to the ground. 

“Man, Johnson,”’ he remarked, and 
shook his head mournfully, “youse 
ought to be varra careful aboot sayin’ 
things like that to the likes of us. 
’Deed aye!’ He buried his face 
reprovingly in his glass of beer. 

‘‘What for, ole son?’ inquired the 
jester indulgently. 

“Naithing,”’ replied Bogle with ar- 
tistie reticence. 

“Come along—aht with it!’’ insisted 


Johnson. “Cough it up, duckie!”’ 

“Man, man,” cried Bogle with 
passionate earnestness, ‘‘dinna gang 
ower far!’’ 


‘‘What the ’ell for?” inquired John- 
son, impressed despite himself. 

“What for?’ Bogle’s voice dropped 
to a ghostly whisper. ‘‘Has it ever 
occurred to you, my mannie, what 
would happen tae the English—if 
Scotland was tae make a separate 
peace?”’ 

And Mr. Bogle retired, not before 
it was time, within the sheltering 
portals of the estaminet, where not less 
than seven inarticulate but appre- 
ciative fellow-countrymen offered him 
refreshment. 


THE OVERTURE. 


An iii Post—or O Pip, 
in the mysterious patois of the Buz- 
zers—is not exactly the spot that one 
would select either for spaciousness or 
accessibility. It may be situated up a 
chimney, or up a tree, or down a tunnel 
bored through a hill. But it certainly 








enables you to see something of your 
enemy; and that, in modern warfare, 
is a very rare and valuable privilege. 

Of late the scene-painter’s art— 
technically known as camouflage— 
has raised the concealment of batteries 
and their observation-posts to the 
realm of the uncanny. According to 
Major Wagstaffe, you can now disguise 
anybody as anything. For instance, 
you can make up a battery of six- 
inch guns to look like a flock of sheep, 
and herd them into action browsing. 
Or you can dispatch a scouting party 
across No Man’s Land dressed up as 
pillar-boxes, so that the deluded Hun, 
instead of opening fire with a machine- 
gun, will merely post letters in them— 
valuable letters, containing military 
secrets. Lastly, and more important 
still, you can disguise yourself to. look 
like nothing at all, and in these days 
of intensified artillery fire it is very 
seldom that nothing at all is hit. 

The particular O Pip with which 
we are concerned at present, however, 
is a German post—or was a fortnight 
ago, before the opening of the Battle 
of the Somme. 

For nearly two years the British 
Armies on the Western Front have 
been playing for time. They have 
been sticking their toes in and holding 
their ground, with numerically infe- 
rior forces and inadequate artillery 
support, against a nation in arms 
which has set out, with forty years of 
preparation at its back, to sweep the 
earth. We have held them, and now 
der Tag has come for us. The deal has 
passed inte our hand at last. A fort- 
night ago, ready for the first time to 
undertake the offensive on a grand 
and prolonged scale—Loos, last Sep- 
tember, was a mere reconnaissance 
compared with this—the New British 
Army went over the parapet shoulder 
to shoulder with the most heroic 
Army in the world—the Army of 
France—and attacked over a sixteen 
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mile front in the Valley of the Somme. 

It was a critical day for the Allies: 
certainly it was a most critical day in 
the history of the British Army. For 
on that day an answer had to be 
given to a very big question indeed. 
Hitherto we had been fighting on 
the defensive—unready, up hill, against 


odds. It would have been no particular 


discredit to us had we failed to hold 
our line. But we had held it, and more. 
Now, at last, we were ready—as ready 
as we were ever likely to be. We 
had the men, the guns, and the muni- 
tions. We were in a position to engage 
the enemy on equal, and more than 
equal, terms. And the question that 
the British Empire had to answer on 
that day, the first of July, 1916, was 
this, ‘“‘Are these new amateur armies 
of ours, raised, trained, and equipped 
in less than two years, with nothing 
in the way of military tradition to 
uphold them—nothing but the steady 
courage of their race: are they a 
match for, and more than a match for, 
that grim, machine-made, iron-bound 
host that lies waiting for them along 


-that line of Picardy hills? Because 


if they are not, we cannot win this 
War. We can only make a stalemate 
of it.” 

We, looking back now over a space 
of twelve months, know how our boys 
answered that question. In the great- 
est and longest battle that the world 
had yet seen, that Army of city 
clerks, Midland farm-lads, Lancashire 
mill-hands, Scottish miners, and Irish 
corner-boys, side by side with their 
great-hearted brethren from Over- 
seas, stormed. positions which had been 
held impregnable for two years, cap- 
tured seventy thousand prisoners, 
restored to their rightful owners sev- 
eral hundred square miles of the 
sacred soil of France, and smashed 
once and for all the German-fostered 
fable of the invincibility of the Ger- 
man Army. It was good to have lived 
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and suffered during those early and 
lean years, if only to be present at their 
fulfilment. : 


But at this moment the battle was 
only beginning, and the bulk of their 
astounding achievement was still to 
come. Nevertheless, in the cautious 
and modest estimate of their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, they had already 
done something. 

After ten days and nights of con- 
tinuous fighting, said the first official 
report, our troops have completed the 
methodical capture of the whole of the 
enemy’s first system of defense on a 
front of fourteen thousand yards. This 
system of defense consisted of numerous 
and continuous lines of fire trenches, 
extending to depths of from two thou- 
sand to four thousand yards, and 
included five strongly fortified villages, 
numerous heavily wired and entrenched 
woods, and a large number of immensely 
strong redoubts. The capture of each of 
these trenches represented an operation 
of some importance, and the whole 
of them are now in our hands. 

Quite so. One feels, somehow, that 
Berlin would have got more out of 
such a theme. 


Now let us get back to our O Pip. 
If you peer over the shoulder of Cap- 
tain Leslie, the gunner observing 
officer, as he directs the fire of his 
battery situated some thousands of 
yards in rear, through the medium of 
map, field-glass, and telephone, you 
will obtain an excellent view of to- 
morrow’s field of battle. Present in 
the O Pip are Colonel Kemp, Wagstaffe, 
Bobby Little, and Angus M’Lachlan. 
The latter had been included in the 
party because, to quote his Command- 
ing Officer, “he would have burst 
into tears if he had been left out.’ 

Overhead roared British shells of 
every kind and degree of unpleasant- 
ness, for the ground in front was being 


“prepared” for the coming assault. 
The undulating landscape, running 
up to a low ridge on the skyline four 
miles away, was spouting smoke in all 
directions—sometimes black, some- 
times green, and sometimes, where 
bursting shell and brick-dust inter- 
mingled, blood-red. Beyond the ridge 
all-conquering British aeroplanes occu- 
pied the firmament, observing for 
“mother” and “granny,” and signaling 
encouragement or reproof to these 
ponderous but sprightly relatives as 
their shells hit or missed the target. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Leslie to Colonel 
Kemp’s question, ‘‘that is Longueval, 
on the slope opposite, with the road 
running through on the way to Flers, 
over the skyline. That is Delville 
Wood on its right. As you see, the 
guns are concentrating on both places. 
That is Waterlot Farm, on this side of 
the wood. Regular nest of machine- 
guns there, I’m told.” 

‘‘No doubt we shall be able to con- 
firm the rumor tomorrow,” said Colonel 
Kemp drily. ‘‘That is Bernafay Wood 
on our right, I suppose?’ 

“Yes, sir. We hold the whole of 
that. The pear-shaped wood out 
beyond it—it looks as if it were 
joined on, but the two are quite 
separate really—is Trones Wood. It 
has changed hands several times. 
Just at present I don’t think we hold 
more than the near end. Farther 
away, half-right, you can_ see 
Guillemont.” 

“In that case,’ remarked Wag- 
staffe, “our right flank would appear 
to be strongly supported by the 
enemy.” 

“Yes. We are in a sort of right- 
angled salient here. We have the 
enemy on our front and our right. 
In fact, we form the extreme right of 
the attacking front. Our left is per- 
fectly secure, as we now hold Mametz 
Wood and Contalmaison. There they 
are.”” He waved his glass to the North- 
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west. ‘“‘When the attack takes place, 
I understand that our Division will go 
straight ahead, for Longueval and 
Delville Wood, while the next Division 
makes a lateral thrust out to the 
right, to push the Boche out of Trones 
Wood and cover our flank.” 

“T believe that is so,” said the 
Colonel. “Bobby, take a good look 
at the approaches to Longueval. 
That is the scene of tomorrow’s 
constitutional.” 

Bobby and Angus obediently scanned 
the village through their glasses. 
Probably they did not learn much. 
One bombarded French village is very 
like another bombarded French village. 
A cowering assemblage of battered 
little houses; a pitiful little main 
street, with its eviscerated shops and 
estaminets; a shattered church-spire. 
Beyond that, an enclosure of splintered 
stumps that was once an orchard. 
Below all, cellars, reinforced with 


props and sandbags, and filled with 


machine-guns. Voila tout! 

Presently the Gunner Captain passed 
word down to the telephone opera- 
tor to order the battery to cease 
fire. 

‘Knocking off?” inquired Wagstaffe. 

“For the present, yes. We are only 
registering this morning. Not all our 
batteries are going at once, either. We 
don’t want Brother Boche to know our 
strength until we tune up for the final 
chorus. We calculate that ie 

“There is a comfortable sense of 
decency and order about the way we 
fight nowadays,” said Colonel Kemp. 
“Tt is like working out a problem in 
electrical resistance by a nice con- 
venient algebraical formula. Very 
different from the state of things last 
year, when we stuck it out by em- 
ploying rule of thumb and hanging 
on by our eyebrows.”’ 

“The only problem we can’t quite 
formulate is the machine-gun,’ said 
Leslie. “The Boche’s dug-outs here are 
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thirty feet deep. When crumped by 
our artillery he withdraws his infantry 
and leaves his machine-gunners behind, 
safe underground. Then, when our 
guns lift and the attack comes over, 
his machine-gunners appear on the 
surface, hoist their guns after them 
with a sort of tackle arrangement, 
and get to work on a prearranged 
band of fire. The infantry can’t do 
them in until No Man’s Land is 
crossed and—well, they don’t all get 
across, that’s all! However, I have 
heard rumors 

“So have we all,” 
Kemp. 

“T forgot to tell you, Colonel,’’ inter- 
posed Wagstaffe, “that I met young 
Osborne at Divisional Headquarters 
last night. You remember, he left us 
some time ago to join the Hush! 
Hush! Brigade.” 

“T remember,” said the Colonel. 

By this time the party, including the 
Gunner Captain, were filing along a 
communication trench, lately the prop- 
erty of some German gentlemen, on 
their way back to headquarters. 

“Did he tell you anything, Wag- 
staffe?’’ continued Colonel Kemp. 

“Not much. Apparently the time 
of the H.H.B. is not yet. But he made 
an appointment with me for this 
evening—in the gloaming, so to speak. 
He is sending a car. If all he says is 
true, the Boche Emma Gee is booked 
for an eye-opener in a few weeks’ 
time.” 


” 


said Colonel 


II. 


That evening a select party of sight- 
seers were driven to a secluded spot 
behind the battle line. Here they were 
met by Master Osborne, cbvious- 
ly inflated with some important 
matter. 

“I’ve got leave from my C.O. to 
show you the sights, sir,’ he an- 
nounced to Colonel Kemp. “If you 
will all stand here and watch that 
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wood on the opposite side of this 
clearing, you may see something. 
We don’t show ourselves much except 
in the late evening, so this is our 
parade-hour.”’ 

The little group took up its appointed 
stand and waited in the gathering 
dusk. In the East the sky was already 
twinkling with intermittent Verey 
lights. All around the British guns 
were thundering forth their hymns 
of hate—full-throated now, for the 
hour for the next great assault was 
approaching. 

Wagstaffe’s thoughts went back to a 
certain soft September night last year, 
when he and Blaikie had stood on the 
Eastern outskirts of Bethune listening 
to a similar overture—the prelude to 
the Battle of Loos. But this overture 
was ten times more awful, and, from a 
material British point of view, ten 
times more inspiring. It would have 
thrilled old Blaikie’s fighting spirit, 
thought Wagstaffe. But Loos had 
taken his friend from him, and he, 
Wagstaffe, only was left. What did 
fate hold in store for him tomorrow? 
he wondered. And Bobby? They 
had both escaped marvelously so far. 
Well, better men had gone before them. 
Perhaps—— 

Fingers of steel bit into his biceps 
muscle, and the excited whinny of 
Angus M’Lachlan besought him to 
look! 

Down in the forest something stirred. 
But it was not the note of a bird, as 
the song would have us believe. From 
the depths of the wood opposite came 
a crackling, crunching sound, as of 
some prehistoric beast forcing its way 
through tropical undergrowth. And 
then, suddenly, out from the thinning 
edge there loomed a monster—a 
monstrosity. It did not glide, it did 
not walk. It wallowed. It lurched, 
with now and then a laborious heave 
of its shoulders. It fumbled its way 
over a low bank matted with scrub. 
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It crossed a ditch, by the simple 
expedient of rolling the ditch out flat, 
and waddled forward. In its path 
stood a young tree. The monster 
arrived at the tree and laid its chin 
lovingly .against the stem. The tree 
leaned back, crackled, and assumed a 
horizontal position. In the middle 
of the clearing, twenty yards farther 
on, gaped an enormous shell-crater, a 
present from the Kaiser. Into this 
the creature plunged blindly, to 
emerge panting and puffing, on the 
farther side. Then it stopped. A 
magic opening appeared in its stom- 
ach, from which emerged, grinning, 
a British subaltern and his grimy 
associates. 

And that was our friends’ first en- 
counter with a “Tank.’’ The secret— 
unlike most secrets in this publicity- 
ridden War—had been faithfully kept; 
so far the Hush! Hush! Brigade had 
been little more than a legend even 
to the men high up. Certainly the 
omniscient Hun received the surprise 
of his life when, in the early mist of a 
September morning some weeks lafer, 
a line of these selfsame tanks burst for 
the first time upon his incredulous 
vision, waddling grotesquely up the 
hill to the ridge which had defied the 
British infantry so long and so blood- 
ily,—there to squat complacently down 
on the top of expensive machine- 
guns, or spout destruction from her 
own up and down beautiful trenches 
which had never been intended for 
capture. In fact, Brother Boche was 
quite plaintive about the matter. He 
described the employment of such 
engines as wicked and brutal, and 
opposed to the recognized usages of 
warfare. When one of these low-com- 
edy vehicles (named the Créme-de- 
Menthe) ambled down the main street 
of the hitherto impregnable village of 
Flers, with hysterical British Tom- 
mies slapping her on the back, he 
appealed to the civilized world to step 
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in and forbid the combination of 
vulgarism and barbarity. 

“Let us at least fight like gentle- 
men,” said the Hun, with simple 
dignity. ‘Let us stick to legitimate 
military devices—the murder of women 
and children, and the emission of 
chlorine gas. But Tanks—no! One 
must draw the line somewhere!”’ 

But the ill-bred Créme-de-Menthe 
took no notice. None whatever. She 
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simply went waddling on—towards 
Berlin. 


“An experiment, of course,’’ com- 
mented Colonel Kemp, as they re- 
turned to headquarters—‘“‘a fantastic 
experiment. But I wish they were 
ready now. I would give something 
to see one of them leading the way into 
action tomorrow. It might mean saving 
the lives of a good many of my boys.” 





CHRISTINA’S SON. 
By W. M. Letts. 


CHAPTER III. 


The mid hours of the night have to 
the waking a loneliness and solemni- 
ty that bring, very often, an unusual 
self-realization. Self communes with 
self as never during the busy populous 
day. 

Every sound becomes audible, but 
yet the tangible seems less than the 
spiritual; the visible is shadowy and 
aloof while the invisible asserts its 
power. The spaciousness of today 
shrinks and the soul and God draw 
near. This experience came to Chris- 
tina as she watched by Lucilla’s child. 

She had tidied the room, done all 
the offices of a nurse, and now there 
was nothing that she could do but sit 
in the dim light with her thoughts. 

Kneeling down she said her ordinary 
evening prayers. To these, she added 
a petition which came easily enough, 

‘that the child might recover. But for 
Lucilla she would not pray. Her heart 
was still obdurate. But round this 
impregnable fortress of her will her 
thoughts beat. It seemed to her that 
some invisible power waited for her to 
yield; that great issues hung upon 
some act of will that she might make or 
reject. Did God, she wondered, ask 
her to bless Lucilla? was forgiveness 
something more than a mere neutrality 


of dislike? Must it be a total sacrifice 
of the hoarded resentment into the 
hands of God? 

-She was conscious that hers was a 
very humdrum level of Christianity. 
There were heights she never strove to 
climb. Was she one who could ask but 
could not give? For Laurence she 
asked absolute forgiveness if, as she 
fancied, his death had been suicide. 
What if God demanded of her an 
active forgiveness of Lucilla in which 
heart and will must co-operate? But 
the effort seemed beyond her. Again 
and again she pleaded with: herself, or 
with that invisible Power who seemed 
to share her watch, that she could 
forgive any wrong to herself. It was 
on her son’s behalf that she could not, 
would not forgive. 

Then the child started awake with a 
ery, and Christina went to her to 
soothe her. As she ministered to the 
little girl her ‘thoughts went on. Was 


_ this sickness really the curse she had 


laid on Lucilla? She had never meant 
harm to an innocent child. Still the 
sins of the fathers are to be visited on 
the children. It might be her cherished 
resentment that rendered her very 
prayers ineffectual. 

So the night passed and the gray 
chill dawn crept into the room, and 
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with it came Lucilla in the shabby fine 
dressing-gown. She looked infinitely 
old and weary. 

“Is she worse?’ was her only 
question. 

“T don’t think she’s worse, but she’s 
very feverish.” 

Lucilla bent over the child, and 
the mother who watched her knew 
every throb of the agony of ap- 
prehension that she suffered. 

“T’]l go and lie down, Lucilla,” 
Christina said softly. Conscience was 
urging her to say something kind, to 
do some foolish act such as taking the 
miserable woman in her arms and 
sealing forgiveness with a kiss, so she 
fled from conscience. 

In the morning the doctor came. 
He was a kindly, sensitive little man, 
full of pity for the young English- 
woman. He was delighted to find, as 
he supposed, that the devoted grand- 
mother had arrived. She would at 
least be some comfort to the poor 
mother when the expected end should 
come, for he had no doubt of the end. 

“You must take care of your poor 
daughter,”’ he said to Christina; “she 
is worn out with anxiety and the 
nursing of her child.’ 

Christina nodded. She did, indeed, 
in a dutiful way urge Lucilla to eat, 
to go out for a little, to spare herself. 
She gave her what money she had, 
and told Mr. Ingleby to bring any- 
thing that she needed. All these 
ministrations Lucilla accepted  sul- 
lenly. She was like an animal made 
docile by great hunger. In her neces- 
sity she had to accept help, but 
Christina was conscious of the defiant 


hatred that underlay the submission. ° 


Once in the morning Christina, 
urged by some impulse, asked: ‘‘Does 
Marie’s father know how ill she is?” 

“Her father!’ Lucilla laughed bit- 
terly. “I’m nothing to her father, nor 
is she. He’s got some one else to 
think of.” 


Then Christina realized that justice 
had indeed been done, that Lucilla 
had received in full measure the 
bitterness she had meted out to 
another. 

“Yes, you’re glad,’’ said the girl; 
“oh! of course you are. I don’t think I 
wonder. Poor Laurence! I wonder if he 
suffered as I suffered. We _ should 
understand each other now, shouldn’t 
we?” 

“You know Laurence forgave you 
everything.” 

“Yes, but you don’t. You think I 
killed him, you said so,—that I’d 
murdered him. You’ve no right to 
think that. His death was just an ac- 
cident, the jury said so at the inquest.”’ 

Christina was silent. 

Later in the day Mr. Ingleby called 
again. He insisted that Christina 
should come out for an hour or two 
in the fresh April air. 

“You are looking jaded,’ he said; 
‘the walk will do you good.” 

He offered her his arm in his formal 
old-world way, and she took it 
graciously. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“You will have no heart for shops,’’ 
he answered, ‘so we'll avoid the 
Montagne de la Cour. I thought of 
going by tram to the Bois de Cambre 
and giving you tea at the Laiterie, but 
now I have another fancy. There is a 
little old church that I love very 
much; oh! not beautiful like St. Gudule 
or Notre Dame du Sablon, no, not 
that, but so poor, so homely, so 
saturated by prayer that it is the very 
haunt of those in trouble.” 

It was almost in a dream that 
Christina walked by the old man down 
into the town. Once he pointed to a 
street in process of demolition, and 
reminded her of Charlotte Bronté and 
the Héger establishment. As on the 
day of her arrival, she felt wonder and 
excitement in the sense of being 
abroad. But the beauty of the archi- 
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tecture that she saw everywhere 
recalled Laurence so keenly that his 
presence seemed almost visible. 

The afternoon sunshine was mellow 
in the Grande Place. It glowed among 
the daffodils and tulips of the flower 
sellers. Christina caught her breath 
with pleasure. “Oh, if Laurence 
could see this,” she cried; ‘look at 
these old houses and the Hotel de Ville, 
isn’t it? How Laurence would have 
loved it and understood it. If he were 
here I wouldn’t speak to him. I’d 
just let him look and look. And to 
think that other mothers’ sons built 
these lovely houses, and Laurence... ” 

‘“‘Laurence’s work isn’t done yet,” 
Mr. Ingleby answered. 

The words lingered in Christina’s 
mind even till they reached the little 
old church of St. Nicholas. 

‘“‘What is the history of this church?”’ 
she asked. 

“T can’t remember it,’’ he answered, 
“and I’ve not brought Baedeker, but 
there’s a figure of Our Lord that is 
venerated by the people. It is an ugly 
figure but very pitiful. The foot has 
been kissed so much that it is nearly 
worn away.” 

They entered the church together. 
Mr. Ingleby walked up the center 
aisle, genuflected before the high 
altar and knelt down. He seemed to 
have no desire to look about or to 
point out objects of interest. He had 
come as worshiper not as_ tourist. 
For a while Christina wandered about 
looking at this and that. But there 
was little to see, and she too knelt 
down. 

She was close to the west door, and 
her eyes were drawn to the wooden 
figure of which Mr. Ingleby had 
spoken. At first it repelled her; it was 
so ugly, so crudely realistic, this 
scourged and weary Christ with the 
old shabby red velvet mantle round 
His shoulders. Mocked and rejected, 
He stood there bearing the sins and 
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sorrows of a hostile world in a great 
loneliness. 

It was impossible to look long at 
the figure without feeling pity rather 
than repulsion. It seemed symbolic 
of all the sorrow of life, the loneliness, 
the poverty, the despair. Christina 
began to understand why those who 
passed it bent to kiss the foot. The 
kiss was with some a token of com- 
passion. With others it was the sign 
of companionship. They had come 
with broken hearts and found another 
broken-hearted. They had come in 
their rags and found a king in a shabby 
mantle thrown round Him in mockery. 
All who had come had seen in Him 
some reflection of themselves. They 
had understood the saying, ‘Surely 
He has borne our griefs and carried 
our afflictions.’”’ There was an appeal- 
ing homeliness and intimacy in the 
suggestion of this wooden image. It 
had been more significant of man’s 
need and God’s response than all the 
soaring beauty of St. Gudule. 

Christina knelt with her eyes fixed 
on this weary and _ over-burdened 
Christ. And the image carried her 
thoughts to the original. Kneeling 
here in this city church, where the 
worshipers were pocr and shabby, it 
seemed easy to picture in imagination 
the Man who bore a cross to Calvary 
and paused on His way to speak to 
the women of Jerusalem, the only 
Man in all earth’s history who had 
an answer for the sorrows of life. 
Moments of religious realization are 
rare with some people. They had 
been rare with Christina. The sudden 
consciousness of God that is called 
conversion had not come to her. She 
had known the convention of religion 
rather than its reality. 

Now it seemed to her that she too, 
like those mothers of Jerusalem, saw 
the Man of Sorrows passing by on the 
way of the Cross. And for her too He 
paused. And in that moment Christina 
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knew that her son’s need was the 
thing she would urge. She would 
touch Christ’s garment as another 
woman had done, and He would under- 
stand. Then she knew that He had 
paused and had looked into her soul 
and had seen her as God sees. And 
she knew that to love God must always 
be to enter into the mind of God and 
to share the infinite pity of God. 
She could not pray and still hate. 
She could not seek forgiveness for 
Laurence and deny it to his wife. 

There was not now the conscious- 
ness of effort and struggle. Love and 
pity conquered the impregnable for- 
tress of resentment, and she knew that 
she had forgiven. 

Those who came into the church at 
this time saw an elderly lady, who was 
obviously English, but yet unlike a 
tourist because she prayed with fervor, 
unheeding of anything around her. 
Tears ran down her cheeks under her 
veil. But this was not strange to the 
women who passed, for many came to 
St. Nicholas to weep. The passers-by 
cast kindly glances at her, and knew 
that she was of that vast confraternity 
of the sorrowful whose patron is both 
God and Man. 

Spiritual experience was strange to 
Christina. She was hardly aware of the 
wonder of the change that had be- 
fallen her. Perhaps she would have 
said that everything seemed suddenly 
different, as on some soft morning 
of West wind one wakes to find that 
the blank bitterness of the East 
wind has passed. Christina had no 
plan except that she would go to 
Lucilla in real pity and tenderness, not 
as the stern servant of duty which 
she had been hitherto. Her will ac- 
corded with the universal harmony, 
and she had found peace. Being a 
simple creature, she steadfastly be- 
lieved that Christ had really come to 
her in this dusty city church. She felt 
that she could gladly kneel at His feet 


forever, drawing into the circle of her 
happiness and love those she loved— 
yes, Lucilla too and Lucilla’s child. 
There was room for them all. 

At last she became vaguely aware 
that Mr. Ingleby had come down the 
aisle, and that he stood beside her. 
She rose and followed him from the 
church, aware now that her cheeks 
were wet with tears. But Mr. Ingleby 
did not look at her as she dried hereyes, 
though he was well aware of the tears. 

“T want to go back quickly to 
Lucilla,” Christina said to him; “I 
have been away too long.”’ 

“Not really long,’’ he answered, 
“only an hour and a half. But we can 
get a tram. Come along.” 

He took her arm and steered her 
across the street. There had been a 
shower while they were in the church, 
and now the sun sparkled on wet 
surface and window-panes. 

“It is the clear shining after rain,” 
said Mr. Ingleby, ‘‘and there is a 
rainbow; how beautiful!”’ 

Christina looked up anxiously at 
the window as she rang thefbell and 
waited for the door to be opened. She 
was full of apprehension for the child 
whose life hung in the balance. 

It was Madame Mercier who let 
her in. Christina could hardly wait to 
answer the polite inquiries for her wel- 
fare in the rain. No, she was not wet, 
she had escaped the shower; she 
thanked the little Belgian and went 
swiftly up the stairs. Her heart sank 
with fear as she opened the door of the 
sick room and went in. All was so 
still that she feared the child must be 
dead. The blind was drawn and the 
room was shadowy. Lucilla sat 
motionless by the bedside, her arm 
across the quiet little figure. She did 
not move as Christina came in. 

The elder woman crossed the room 
softly and stood beside her. 

“How has she been?’ was her 
whispered question. 
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“The fever seems less, but I think she 
must be dying, she is so quiet. I 
wanted to give her something to 
revive her, but Madame told me to 
wait for~you.” 

Christina felt the little limp hand, 
the baby Cheek, now so wasted. She 
spoke with a sob in her voice. 

“T believe she is better, Lucilla; oh! 
thank God.” 

Lucilla raised her somber eyes to 
look at her mother-in-law 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

Christina had made no plan of 
words or action as she came back, but 
it was plain to her now what she must 
do. 

She stooped and kissed Lucilla’s 
forehead. 

“Ah! poor child,’ she said, “God 
bless you. May He forgive you every- 
thing freely . . . as I do.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Westhampton Station seemed very 
friendly and familiar to Christina as 
the train came to a standstill at its 
platform. There was a porter whom 
she knew, and the out-porter, and 
there was their local cabman looking 
out for her. How home-like things 
seemed on this June day, and how 
many times she had arrived at this 
platform, looking out eagerly for some 
smiling face, her husband’s or her 
son’s or her daughter’s. 

She turned to speak to the Belgian 
nurse who held a weary child in her 
arms. 

‘“‘Here we are, nurse . . 
hampton—chez nous.”’ 

Christina blushed over her own 
effort to speak French. She hoped the 
girl would learn English soon. Then 
she turned to the child. 

*‘Poor Marie,’”’ she said, ‘are you a 
tired little girl? Never mind, we shall 
he home soon... and we're going 
to drive.” 

Mr. Ingleby was collecting the 


. e’est West- 


luggage. He had gone up to London 
to meet them, for he had left Chris- 
tina in Brussels till Marie was strong 
enough to travel. 

Christina was full of the small 
fussiness of unaccustomed travelers. 

“Have you everything?” she asked; 
“there were eight things in all, my 
handbag—where is that? Ah! I have it. 
Give Marie to me, nurse, and you 
help Mr. Ingleby. Oh! here’s a porter 
. . . three trunks in the van, one a 
black, another brown ... one has 
initials ... C. T.” 

There was an interval of fevered 
excitement, then they were all in the 
cab with the manifold small luggage, 
and there was time for reflection as 
the horse ambled quietly through the 
sunny streets of the old market town. 

So she was home again. It seemed 
to Christina that her absence must 
be measured by years rather than by 
weeks. She was almost surprised that 
the town looked exactly as usual, that 
she saw familiar faces and familiar 
shops. No changes were visible. A 
passing friend saw her and bowed with 
no look of surprise, hardly aware, 
perhaps, that she had been away. 

Yet since she left Westhampton the 
course of life had changed for Chris- 
tina. She had entered a new phase, 
both mentally and in circumstance. 
Her old vocation was renewed with the 
third generation. Once more she had 
a child to be her care and occupation. 
She sighed. Yet her sigh was only half 
anxious. In her heart she was satisfied 
by this new care. 

Her thoughts went back to the events 
that had happened so swiftly in the 
little house in Brussels. Marie had 
taken a turn for the better on that 
very afternoon on which Christina 
had gone to St. Nicholas. After that 
the child’s recovery had been slow 
but steady. She would always be 
delicate, but with care, the care she 
would have now, all might be well. 
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But long before Marie was well her 
mother had developed measles in a 
peculiarly bad form. This memory 
seemed to Christina now like a dream. 
She and a nun had undertaken the 
nursing. They had striven for Lucilla’s 
life, and at one time she had seemed 
better. Then the sudden change for 
the worse came and death had followed 
quickly. 

With Lucilla there had been no 
pathetic last scene, no edifying death- 
bed repentance. She met. the end 
passively, inertly, as an animal does. 
But Christina in her newly-awakened 
tenderness had understood. As long 
as the girl was conscious she asked 
constantly after the child. 

“T am very ill,’’ she said one night; 
‘Gf I die baby will have no one. Her 
father will not want her—and that 
other woman would hate her because 
she is mine. I am all she has—just we 
two against the world . . . your Lau- 
rence would have taken care of 
her.” 

Then Christina, taking the dying 
woman’s hand, said to her, ‘I will 
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‘take her. She shall be your child and 


Laurence’s to me—my own dear 
grandchild. I promise you in Christ’s 
name.”’ 

There was peace in Christina’s heart. 
Lucilla had found her soul in her 
child. She had suffered, and loved, and 
gone on her way into an unknown 
that is never beyond the love of God. 
Surely all would be well with her at 
last. 


“Here is Dale Road, you are nearly 
home,” said Mr. Ingleby. 

Christina looked out at the open 
cab. window. 

“Yes ... how well the Browns’ 
rose tree is blooming. There is Mrs. 
Brown in the window, and Poppy 
watering the garden . . . and there’s 
poor Mr. Brown in his bath-chair. 
Oh! and here’s Theresa waiting for us. 
We are home. Welcome home, nurse, 
and welcome home, Marie . . . I will 
carry her, nurse.” 

So with Lucilla’s child in her arms, 
she went up the little path and into her 
home. 


Tue Enp-——— 





HUGH WALPOLE 


We pause on the outset of this 
appreciation of Mr. Hugh Walpole to 
consider the curiously abnormal posi- 
tion of the Georgian novelist. We have 
in the twentieth century a school, or 
rather a shoal, of people professionally 
engaged on the. writing of novels, 
reducing life to a system of romance 
or realism; or something remotely 
related to either; most of them very 
young men still in the thirties, who 


have in their short, productive careers 
written some of them as many as ten 
volumes of ponderable size, bristling 
with all sorts of new and surprising 
theories on the simple »nd complex 


problems of existence. Among them 
are several novelists of rare promise 
and actual achievement, notably Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Gilbert Cannan, John 
Palmer, J. D. Beresford, and finally 
Hugh Walpole; quite a Pléiade of 
young authors who have written, as 
in the case of Mr. Walpole, almost 
as much in solid word for word bulk 
as many of the great novelists whose 
works reflect a philosophy-of experience, 
slowly and painfully acquired through 
a long life of triumph and disillusion, 
stopping only at the grave. How 
different things are in our topsy-turvy 
times! We no longer witness the sad 
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spectacle of genius toiling along on a 
crust of bread and a pot of four ale in 
pursuit of the world’s recognition, 
witnessing instead the refreshing real- 
ity of young men bounding into fame 
or notoriety soon after they have 
toddled out of the cradle into the 
nursery; or rather soon after they 
have leaped out of the nursery into the 
playground; for it is still on the 
playgrounds of Eton and Winchester 
and no less the common playground 
of the street and slum that Europe 
will be won in the arts as well as in the 
wars. We offer no comment on this 
curious thing; or why young men 
should bound into celebrity almost 
before they have completed their 
education. It is a conundrum worthy 


of an Gdipus. 
It is generally acknowledged that 
the great masters, Scott, Dickens, 


Fielding, Thackeray, Balzac, Hugo and 
Tolstoy were careless, slovenly fel- 
lows; often prosily prolix; fussily 
psychological; continually bothered as 
to how to begin and where to end their 
stories; but when we did venture into 
the heart of them how completely were 
we under their spell and at their 
mercy! The modern novelist is much 
more strategic. The most cursory 
examination of the work of any of 
this amazing group reveals the not 
very original fact that in the sheer 
craft of their trade; their scrupulous 
attention to subordinate detail; chaste, 
clipped phraseology; the poise and 
balance of their characterization; un- 
canny sense of atmosphere; they 
not only rival but actually surpass 
acknowledged masters like Dickens, 
Seott, Balzac, and even Thackeray. 
They are all of them conspicuous 


literary artists; but in spite of all their 
sounding triumphs and terrible indus- 
try they have neither a keen under- 
standing nor offer a deep reading of 
human life; and that is one reason why - 
perhaps we shall always prefer a novel 
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of Scott or Balzac to a novel of Comp- 
ton Mackenzie or Hugh Walpole. 
We get the impression, rightly or 
wrongly, as if these young novelists 
were not so much trying to imitate 
the masters as trying to show them 
how much better they themselves 
would have written their ‘masterpieces 
for them in the new, ultra-modern 
fashion. We find this in some degree 
in Mr. Hugh Walpole, whose ‘‘Forti- 
tude’ is a reminiscence of ‘‘David 
Copperfield” and ‘Richard Feverel’’; 
written in a minor key; faintly, deftly 
echoed; more chaste and scrupulous 
than Dickens; more humbly restrained 
than Meredith; but necessarily a de- 
vitalized Dickens; a lack-luster Mer- 
edith, stripped of trope and dithy- 
ramb; a skeleton in filigree, without 
the warm blood, the firm bone, the 
vital movement. / 

We cannot promise you many 
facts about Mr. Hugh Walpole. Like 
most men of his outlook and tradition 
he preserves a seemly silence about 
his life; but if you will have facts, we 
ean tell you that Mr. Walpole was 
born in 1884 somewhere in New 
Zealand; looks just as young as his 
age; has a noble, even commanding 
presence; appreciably frank and open; 
one of the few really refreshing things 
we had met in Russia before, of course, 
the Revolution; a bit of sun on the 
terra-cotta landscape. Mr. Walpole 
was first a tutor; then a journalist, 
spending four previous years of his 
life on the thankless task of reviewing 
other people’s novels; that is all we 
know and all we need to know about 
the facts of Mr. Walpole’s life. 

We have read only three of Mr. 
Walpole’s miscellaneous novels, ‘‘For- 
titude,’”’ “The Dark Forest’’ and 
‘““Maradick at Forty,’’ these being 
the only books of his available to us 
in Russia, so our estimate is neces-" 
sarily suggestive rather than compre- 
hensive. We do not know Mr. Wal- 
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pole’s creative methods, or rather his 
methods of work; but we can form a 
pretty fair guess as to how “The 
Dark Forest’’ was written—a personal 
record of his doings and experience 
with the Russian Red Cross. It was 
no doubt a happy break from the 
monotonous horror of his ghastly war 
work; every day bringing its rich 
but unripe crop of incident; every 
day adding its little bit, page on 
page, till the final achievement and 
“finis’’ was written to the fair manu- 
script. But we do not think he would 
have written about some of the 
characters as he does on calm re- 
flection; the revolutionary student, 
for example, missing a great oppor- 
tunity, we think, remembering Dos- 
toevsky’s treatment of Raskolnikov, 
and Marmeladov or Tolstoy’s divinely 
human Prince Pierre; or thought it 
worth while to retain the somewhat 
hysterical episode of the fly; humorous 
but grave; although we would not 
wish him to withdraw one iota of its 
mellow charm of atmosphere; its 
serene beauty and Flaubertian rhythm 
of narrative. There is more repose 
and balance in ‘‘Fortitude’’ and ‘“‘Mara- 


dick at Forty’’; more sanity of outlook; ° 


more maturity. We can well under- 
stand that Russia could have but little 
charm for one so completely English 
as Hugh Walpole, who sets the scenes 
of his best books in picturesque nooks 
along the Cornish coast—ah, would 
we were there!—weaving dreams of 
wonder and delight about his countri- 
fied prodigies like Tony Gale and 
Peter Westcott who set out to trudge 
the rough highway of the world and 
stir the dull heart of London with 
their dreams. England of maypole 


and morrice dance; the cheer and color 
of the village inn; the hawthorn lane; 
the lazy port and shimmering sea; it is 
all caught with a master hand in 
‘Fortitude’ and “Maradickat Forty’’; 
a soothing, plastic, clean-cut picture. 


“Fortitude” a genre study in atav- 
ism, despite its occasional crudities; 
its vague hovering between romance 
and realism, is by far the best of the 
trio; more skilifully wrought; more 
concise; with a broader sweep and 
movement; and, better still, a deeper 
reverence ‘for life. Although one or 
two of the episodes are crude and 
unreal; and as perilously near to 
melodrama as probably Mr. Walpole 
ever got in the whole course of his 
artistic career, it is crudeness and 
unreality that promise more than the 
loftily correct attitude that prevails 
in ‘‘Maradick at Forty,’’ or the in- 
tolerant outlook of ‘‘The Dark Forest.’’ 
This little bit from ‘‘Maradick at 
Forty’? is not quoted so much as an 
example of Mr. Walpole’s scrupulous 
narrative style, but rather to illus- 
trate our own point of view and what 
we want so much to say not only to Mr. 
Walpole, but to that little clique of 
brilliant young novelists now writing 
kinetographic studies instead of giving 
us a real interpretation of the human 
drama, who alternately amuse and 
baffle, and solicit our appreciation, if 
not our actual homage: 


Maradick . . . sank down with his 
eyes for the moment on the burning 
sky, and then gazing through depths of 
green water. As he cleaved it with 
his arm it parted and curled round his 
body like an embrace; for a moment 
he was going down and down and 
down, little diamond bubbles flying 
above him, then he was up again, and, 
for an instant, the dazzling white of 
the cove, the brown of the rocks, the 
blue of the sky encircled him. Then he 
lay on his back and floated. His body 
seemed to leave him, and he was 
something utterly untrammeled and 
free; there were no Laws, no Creeds, 
no arguments, nothing but a wonderful 
peace and contentment, an absolute 
union with something that he had been 
searching for all his life and had 
never found till now. . .. Then he 
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struck out to sea. Before him it 
seemed to spread without end or limit; 
it was veiled in its farthest distance 
by a thin purple haze and out of this 
curtain the blue capped waves danced 
in quick suctession towards him. He 
struck out and out, and as he felt his 
body cut through the water a great 
exultation rose in him that he was 
still so strong and vigorous. Every 
part of him, from the crown of the 
head to the soles of his feet, seemed 
clean and sound and sane. Oh, Life! 
with its worries and its dirty little 
secrets and its petty moralities, and 
the miserable pessimistic sauntering 
in a melancholy twilight through per- 
petual graveyards! Let them swim, 
let them swim! 


This is, besides being a luminous 
picture of Maradick having a morning 


swim, rather we choose to think a. 


symbol of what Mr. Walpole would 
like to be and would like to do in his 
work as a novelist; to strike out with 
the joy and freedom of a finely-con- 
ceived and sympathetic character, 
no longer hugging the shore but 
swimming far and beyond the narrow 
world where his feet have been so 
firmly and so perilously set. We feel 
perhaps more in Mr. Walpole than in 
his fellow craftsmen as of one per- 
petually on the brink of “striking out’’ 
and doing something really great or 
worth while; eager not only to adopt 
a point of view, but to take the plunge 
right off without more ado; but we also 
feel contrarily just when he has made 


up his mind on this bold stroke comes 
The Bookman. 


the fear or distrust of his own strength; 
or perhaps it is the fear or distrust of 
his own weakness; held perpetually in 
leash by academic considerations of 
one kind or another; an artistic anxiety 
on the one hand to avoid over-emphasis 
or sentiment; and on the other a 
curious solicitude in one so artistic 
to placate the proprieties,—to strike 
a strong, individual note, and at the 
same time to hit the happy medium in 
tone and expression. 

} Mr. Walpole can look back, midway 
in his career, with conscious pride on a 
genuine achievement in letters; but 
we admire less the actual achievement 
than the promise of greater fruition. 
He has now attained an easy and 
dexterous control of his instrument; a 
sense of the wonder and gladness of 
life; courage and ideals; but he has a 
long way still to travel before he finds 
himself in close touch or complete 
communion with the spirit of life. He 
has been happily chaperoned by 
Flaubert, but he may safely discard 
this master now, and go forward not 
chaperoned any more but hand-in- 
hand in fellowship with Dostoevsky 
or even Tolstoy; or, if he chooses, 

‘Seott, or Balzac; and then we feel 
we may look to him as we look to his 
fellow craftsmen, who have raised the 
novel in our day to a high, unprec- 
edented art, to give us something 
that will not only charm or astonish 
but touch and ennoble; the stubborn 
heart of man still waits as it has always 
waited for the great interpreter. 

Robert Birkmyre. 





ON COUNTRY-HOUSE VISITS. 


Will the week-end habit survive the 
war? Between motors and railways 
locomotion had become so easy and 
quick that people got into the habit 
of running out of town on Fridays to 
spend Saturdays and,Sundays at the 


houses of such of their friends as lived 
within fifty miles or so of Hyde Park 
Corner. This fashion had worked it- 
self into the life of the upper class; 
and those who were unfortunate 
enough to live beyond a reasonable 
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radius lamented their lot, swore their 
houses in Wilts or Salop were white 
elephants, and tried to sell or let them. 
These week-end visits were character- 
istic of the restlessness of modern 
manners. Golf, and bridge, and gos- 
sip, and too much food for forty-eight 
hours, and off again on Monday 
morning to town! It may be doubted 
whether this whirling form of amuse- 
ment will continue after the war. The 
entertainment of a modern crowd and 
their servants, even for two days, is a 
costly business, and will be more 
costly after the war both for hosts and 
guests. We are about to taste the 
blessings of Protection, and every- 
thing will be dear. We have been 
wont to curse the high prices when we 
traveled in Canada or the United 


States and to sneer at the domestic. 


discomforts of our transatlantic cous- 
ins. We are going to pay those prices 
and to endure those discomforts, not 
only whilst the war lasts—that would 
be nothing—but for the next half- 
century. Servants will be few, in- 
competent, and exorbitant. Motoring, 
in the matter of petrol, tires, and 
chauffeurs, will be twice as expensive 
as before, and will probably be beyond 
the reach of all except army contrac- 
tors and Americans. Cooking has 
never been the forte of an imperial 
race; but with all our cooks carried 
off by Canadian and Australian war- 
riors, my stomach trembles at the 
prospect of post-bellum dinners. With 
the railways in the grip of the State, 
which will have to find the interest 
on the scrip issued for the purchase, 
fares will be high, carriages over- 
crowded, and porters scarce. We shall 
have to bear the high prices of pro- 
tective tariffs accompanied by crush- 
ing taxation, while thé scale of official 
salaries fixed in the days of Free Trade 
will remain the same. In these adverse 
conditions it is difficult to see how the 
great country houses—the Chats- 
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worths, Blenheims, Welbecks, and 
Longleats—can be run at all. As for 
the smaller week-end houses, it looks 
as if they would be obliged to relapse 
into the repose of the old world, unless 
indeed our modern arrivistes, who are 
nothing if not energetic, should adopt 
the system of paying guests. A set, 
or clique, might agree to run a week- 
end house on joint account. The 
paying guest, who is supposed to be 
a modern invention, is really one of 
the oldest of English institutions. 

It is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of the national habit of hospital- 
ity and to note the dwindling through 
centuries of the country-house visit 
from two or three months to two or 
three weeks, and finally to two or three 
days. As I have said, the paying 
guest is one of the oldest sort of 
visitor. In the reign of Elizabeth, one 
Mr. More, justice of the peace, had 
proposed to pay a visit to his friend, 
Mrs. Ursula Worseley (afterwards the 
wife of Sir Francis Walsingham), who 
lived at Appuldercombe, in the Isle 
of Wight. Mistress Worseley, who 
probably knew her More, thereupon 
writes to her father, Mr. Mills, in the 
following terms: 


“ffather Mills, after my hartye 
comendac’ons, theis are desieringe you, 
that when Mr. More and Mr. Cresswell 
cometh into the Ile, and as I suppose 
first to yo’. house, to have me in 
remembrance to them on theis points 
following, w’ch I trust shall seme 
bothe reasonable and requisite to be 
considered of, that is, first to have my 
chambre fre to mye selfe, allso to have 
part of the chardges borne for the 
keeping of the howse and the whole 
familie. fro’ the deathe of my late 
husband until this present, and parte 
of the serv’nts wages due at this 
feste of St. Michell, and I trust allso 
uponn yo’r remembraunce, theye will 
so consider that I shall have a geldinge 
free to mye self; theis points I thought 
hit good to remembere you of, to the 
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intent that through yo’ communicac’on 
had wt them, whose frendshippe I 
nothing doubte, theye maie the better 
throughlie conseder of hit, so that at 
their cominge hether they maye be 
the less troubled, and the better quieted 
and contented what ordre soever they 
shall take in the premisses, etc. 


What robust common sense the 
Elizabethans had! Suppose a modern 
hostess were to write to a modern 
couple: “Of course, I shall be de- 
lighted to have you from Friday to 
Monday. But you must clearly 
understand that I am to have the 
morning-room to myself and that 
you cannot have the use of the motor. 
It goes without saying that you must 
pay for your feeding and that of 
your maid and valet. And really, as I 
have had to pay death-duties and this 
odious income-tax, I think you might 
contribute to my servants’ wages and 
the household books up to next quarter- 
day.” Such a plain statement of the 
case would keep away many tiresome 
visitors who do not earn their keep. 
Of course, it must be remembered 
that the country-house visit in the 
sixteenth century never lasted less 
than a month, and sometimes extended 
to three months.* Let us stride for- 
ward a hundred years and see what 
country-house visiting was like in the 
gorgeous times of the Restoration. 
The Stuarts were fond of country- 
house visiting. The first James, who 
came up from Edinburgh totally 
ignorant of the world, took a boyish 
delight in seeing the inside of an 
English nobleman’s house. Charles I 
was too austere to be an easy guest. 
But Charles II was in his element in a 
romping house-party. Of all the 
“smart houses” of his reign, Euston 
was the smartest. It was within an 
easy ride of Newmarket, which Charles 
patronized as heartily as Edward 
VII. Charles liked Euston for the 


*The Losely Papers, passim. 
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same reason that the late king liked 
certain houses—because he was al- 
lowed to do exactly as he pleased by 
his host. Poor John Evelyn once 
found himself in a very uncongenial 
house-party at Euston. Most men have 
experienced the annoyance (at least 
once in their lives) of being isolated 
in the wrong company at a country 
house. A man who neither shoots nor 
hunts nor fishes amongst men who 
have no other subjects of conversation; 
an elderly bachelor amongst bally- 
ragging boys and girls; a newcomer 
who finds himself between a cross-fire 
of esoteric jokes; a woman-hater in a 
party where flirtation is the only 
business—such an unhappy individual 
is described by the French as dépaysé, 
a better word than “out of it.’”” Evelyn 
was the best educated man of his day. 
He had traveled all over the Con- 
tinent at a time when such traveling 
was rare, and he could talk to you 
about astronomy, chemistry, coins, 
cameos, pictures, horticulture, archi- 
tecture, forestry, music, or dynamics. 
But he was pious (very High Church) 
and domestic; his dress was plain and 
his countenance dour. The width of 
his culture just saved him from being a 
prig; but he was decidedly dépaysé 
in a royal house party at Euston at 
the age of fifty-seven. After describ- 
ing “the autumnal sports’ at New- 
market, “where I saw the greate 
match run between Woodcock and 
Flatfoot, belonging to the king and 
Mr. Eliot of the Bedchamber, many 
thousands being spectators,’’ he goes 
on: 


This over,,I went that night with 
Mr. Treasurer to Euston, a palace of 
Lord Arlington’s, where we found 
Monsieur Colbert (the French Am- 
bassador) and the famous new French 
Maid of Honor, M’lle Querouaille, 
now coming to be in greate favor with 
the King. Here was also the Countess 
of Sunderland, and severall Lords and 
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Ladies who lodg’d in the house. During 
my stay heere with Lord Arlington neere 
a fortnight, his Majesty came almost 
every second day with the Duke, 
who commonly return’d to Newmarket, 
but the King often lay here, during 
which time I had twice the honor to sit 
at dinner with him, with all freedome. 
It was universally reported that the 
fair Lady was bedded one of these 
nights, and the stocking flung, after 
the manner of a married bride; I 
acknowledge she was for the most 
part in her undresse all day, and that 
there was fondnesse and toying with 
that young wanton; nay, ’twas said I 
was at the former ceremony, but ’tis 
utterly false; I neither saw nor heard 
of any such thing whilst I was there, 
tho’ I had been in her chamber, and 
all over that apartment late enough, 
and was myself observing all passages 
with curiosity enough. However ’twas 
with confidence believed she was first 
made a Misse, as they call these 
unhappy creatures, with all solemnity 
at this time. On Sunday a young 
Cambridge divine preached an ex- 
cellent sermon in the Chapell, the 
King and the Duke of York being 
present. Came all the great men from 
Newmarket, and other parts both of 
Suffolk and Norfolek, to make their 
court, the whole house fili’d from one 
end to the other with lords, ladys and 
gallants; there was such a furnished 
table as I had seldom seene, nor any- 
thing more splendid and free, so that 
for fifteen days there were entertained 
at least 200 people and half as many 
horses, besides servants and guards at 
infinite expence. In the morning we 
went hunting and hawking; in the 
afternoone, till almost morninge, to 
cards and dice, yet I must say without 
noise, swearing, quarrell, or confusion 
of any sort. I, who was no gamester, 
had often discourse with the French 
Ambassador Colbert, and went some- 
times abroad on horseback with the 
ladys to take the aire, and now and 
then to hunting; thus idly passing the 
time, but not without more often 





recesse to my pretty apartment, where 
I was quite out of all this hurry, and 
Livine Acg, Vot. VIII, No. 395. 
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had leasure when I would, to converse 
with bookes, for there is no man 
more hospitably easy to be with 
than my .Lord Arlington. 


Poor Evelyn! Though he puts a 
good face upon the matter, we may be 
sure he was not sorry when the Treas- 
urer carried him off in his coach to 
Bishop Stortford, ‘‘where he gave us a 
noble supper. Next day to London, 
and so home.”’ But he paid a second 
visit to Euston, when there were no 
royalties there, of which he records a 
more pleasant impression. He dwells 
particularly on the fact that ‘strangers 
are attended and accommodated as at 
their home, in pretty apartments 
furnish’d with all manner of con- 
veniences and privacy. There is a 
library full of excellent books. There 
are bathing-romes, elaboratorie, dis- 
pensatorie, a decoy, and places to keep 
and fat fowl in.” That was indeed 
the perfection of country-house visit- 
ing, when guests had suites of their 
own to retire to. But it requires a 
palace, and an army of retainers, and 
an income such as the Ministers of 
Charles II enjoyed. The palaces 
indeed remain, but the retainers and 
the incomes have vanished forever. 
Euston passed from Lord Arlington 
to his son-in-law, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, and it was there that a century 
later the third Duke placed Nancy 
Parsons at the head of his table 
to the scandal of his friends and 
neighbors. 

A pleasanter and quieter picture of a 
great country house towards the end 
of the following century is drawn by 
Bentham in his letters from Bowood. 
The example of the Court has some 
influence on the manners of country 
houses. Charles and the gallery of 
Whitehall with its splendid rabble had 
disappeared as completely as old 
London after the Fire. Farmer George, 
with his neck of mutton and dump- 
lings, and his frumpy Charlotte, sat 
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at Windsor; and the riot and profusion 
of Arlington would no more have been 
possible at Bowood at the close of the 
eighteenth century than it would be 
today. Nothing is more creditable to 
Lord Shelburne than his discovery and 
patronage of Jeremy Bentham. It was 
the homage of rank to intellect, and 
we need not inquire how far both 
parties at the outset were influenced 
by the expectation of assistance. 
During some twenty years Bentham 
was regularly invited to Bowood, and 
his visits never lasted less, and often 
more, thana month. At the time when 
he first called on the astonished 
student at his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, Lord Shelburne was the head of 
the Chathamites, the forlorn friends 
of the dead statesman, Lord Camden, 
the Duke of Grafton, General Conway, 
young William Pitt, Banks, the second 
Lord Chatham, Dunning. As Lord 
Shelburne had been Chatham’s Sec- 
retary of State, and was looked 
on as a likely Minister if Lord North 
should fall, Bowood became a political 
center for one section of the Opposi- 
tion. It was due to his host that it 
became something more, an intellec- 
tual center, where distinguished men 
of all callings and all countries were 
welcomed with the stately simplicity 
which was the note of the house. Often 
the party consisted of no more than 
Lord and Lady Shelburne, little Henry 
Petty, one year old, whom Bentham 
found “very clean,” and _ therefore 
quite pleasant to dandle, and a girl 
or two, a sister or niece, Miss Vernon 
or Miss Fox, to talk or read or play 
the harpsichord with my lady. At 
other times neighbors would drive or 
ride over to breakfast or dinner, or for 
a night or two, the Pembrokes (sepa- 
rately) from Wilton, a bevy of Sturts 
from Crichel, Beckford from Fonthill, 
Banks from Kingston Hall, Sir Edward 
Baynton, and Bull, the election agent, 
from Calne. Lord Shelburne had two 
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hangers-on who were nearly always 
there—Colonel Barré, member for 
one of the Calne seats, a bull-dog of 
House of Commons celebrity, and 
Captain Blankett, a toady of the bluff 
and breezy naval type. Sometimes a 
foreign Minister would arrive, ‘a 
Mr. Ernest, a heavy-looking, good- 
humored sort of a German” (Minister 
for Saxony), bringing a still heavier 
German as his servant, who got so 
drunk in the housekeeper’s room that 
he had to be dragged out by the 
philosopher and two footmen. Some- 
times lawyers and politicians would 
converge on Bowood from all points 
of the compass—Dunning, “piping 
hot” from Bristol Assizes and gloating 
over the hanging of two wretches, 
Lord Camden and his daughter from 
London, Banks, young Pratt, the 
second Lord Chatham and his brother 
“the orator’ from Kingston Hall, and 
Elliot of Port Elliot with his seven 
Cornish boroughs in his pocket. The 
atheistical Bishop of Derry, Lord 
Bristol, was sometimes there, rather 
mad and much a liar, but very good 
company. Lord Dartrey, the Dublin 
banker (afterwards Lord Cremorne) 
was a frequent guest, and discussed 
Irish politics with Barré and Lord 
Bristol. He had lent Lord Shelburne 
£300,000, but he pushed the bottle 
about so briskly after dinner that 
even his hospitable and courtly debtor 
protested. 

Strangers are lodged in a part of the 
house quite separate from that which 
is inhabited by the family. Adjoining 
to my bedchamber I have a dressing- 
room and should have a servant’s 
room if I had one to put init. They are 
plain. but neat, spacious, and con- 
venient. The dressing-room I make 
my study. People here do just what 
they please—eat their meals either 
with the family or in their own apart- 
ments. The only géne I feel is that of 
dressing twice a day—that you know 
eats time. 
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Writing to his father an account of 
his day, Bentham says: 


All the time I can get in the morning 
before breakfast I find it absolutely 
necessary for my health to devote to 
exercise. 


Between breakfast (which must have 
been about ten) and dinner (which 
was in the afternoon about three) 
Bentham rode, either alone or with 
his host, to view the new roads, or 
with the guests. As an instance of 
Pitts’ self-absorption and indifference to 
other men, Bentham tells us how one 
day he was mounted on.a fidgety 
pulling horse, and hallooed to Pitt 
not to ride so fast, as he couldn’t hold 
his animal. Pitt reined in his horse, 
but without looking at his companion 
or uttering a word. When there was 
no one else in the house “I ride and 
read with my lord, walk with the dog, 
stroke the leopard, draw little Henry 
out in his coach, and play at chess and 
billiards with the ladies. My lord’s 
custom is to read to them after tea, 
when they are at work; and now 
nothing will serve him but, in spite of 
everything I can say, he will make 
them hear my driest of all metaphysics. 
He takes the advantage of my being 
here to read it in my presence that I 
may explain it to them.’’ Poor ladies! 
If they had tolisten to ‘The Fragment,” 
how they must have hated Bentham! 
When there were visitors, ‘‘after din- 
ner, while the gentlemen are still at 
their bottle, I steal away to the 
library, where I meet Lady Shelburne, 
and wait on her to her dressing-room; 
there we have music of some kind or 
other” (Bentham played the fiddle), 
“unless there happen to be ladies in the 
house who are not musically disposed. 
When the gentlemen leave the dining- 
room, or, if the weather permit of it, 
have done walking, we meet them 
again in the library to drink coffee; 
after which, unless Lady Shelburne 
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wants me to make one at whist, it is 
absolutely necessary I should be in 
readiness to play at chess with Miss 
Fox,’”’ etc. Whist and chess went on 
till half-past ten, when supper was 
served, and Bentham stole away to 
his own room, like a wise man. The 
philosopher had his revenge on the 
statesman at the chess-board, for he 
beat Will Pitt so handsomely that the 
future Prime Minister said, ‘more 
than one game hurt his head.’’ There 
was deep political talk between Lords 
Shelburne and Camden and Barré 
and Dunning and Pitt, which Bentham 
could not follow, complaining comically 
that he was not allowed to “cross- 
examine” the politicians. The “‘ittle 
Henry” Petty grew up to be a states- 
man, and maintained the _intellec- 
tual tradition of Bowood, for he put 
Macaulay in for Calne and we have 
it on record that the great essayist 
kept a house party from breakfast to 
lunch listening to his talk with a 
fellow Cantab. 

One of the most biting descriptions 
of the boredom of a smart house-party 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century is to be found in the thirteenth 
canto of Don Juan: 


The elderly walked through the library, 

And tumbled books, and criticised 
pictures, 

Or sauntered through the gardens 
piteously, 

And made upon the hot-house several 
strictures, 

Or rode a nag which trotted not too 
high, 

Or on the morning papers read their 
lectures, 

Or on the watch their longing eyes 
would fix, 

Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 


This marks the advance of the dinner 
hour from three or four o'clock. 
Who does not know those hot-houses 
and that library? But, of course, no 
one at sixty ought to stay in any- 
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one’s house but his own, unless he 
has some object to gain—political, 
financial, or social. The great authority 
for country-house visiting in the pre- 
Victorian period is Creevey, who 
tramped cheerily round the houses of 
the Whig magnificoes with his carpet- 
bag and his budget of political scandal. 
The Lambtons were one of those 
Northern families who in the first 
quarter of the last century were sud- 
denly transformed from plain squires 
into millionaires by the discovery of 
coal-beds under their parks. The first 
Lord - Durham, who married Lord 
Grey’s daughter and was a member 
of the Reform Cabinet, was a man of 
undoubted ability, but by the tes- 
timony of his contemporaries he was 
not amiable. He was indeed the victim 
of his own temper. On complaining of 
his unhappiness to Creevey, the phil- 
osopher observed that Lambton had a 
good many of the articles men in 
general considered as the ingredients of 
happiness. ‘I don’t know that,’’ was 
the reply, “but I do know that it’s 
damned hard that a man with £80,000 
a year can’t sleep.” A host of that 
gloomy kind can make his guests 
thoroughly uncomfortable, as the fol- 
lowing descriptions of Lambton Castle 
show: 


I got here on Monday night, the 
company being at dinner and in the 
second course. However King Jog, 
hearing I was arrived, left his throne, 
came out and took me in with him. I 
found nearer 30 than 20 people there, 
in a very long and lofty apartment— 
the roof highly Collegiate, from which 
hung the massive chandeliers—the 
curtain drapery of dark-colored velvet 
fringed with gold, and much resembling 
pails. The company sitting at a 
long and narrowish table, never ut- 
tered a single, solitary sound for long 
and long after I was there: so that it 
really might have been the family 
vault of the Lambtons, and the com- 
pany the male and female Lambtons 
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who had been buried in their best 
cloaths and in a sitting position. 


During his second visit Creevey lost 
his temper and nearly made a scene: 


You must know by a new ordinance 
livery servants are proscribed the 
dining-room; so our Michael and 
Frances were none the better for their 
two Cantley footmen, and this was 
the case too with Mrs. General Grey 
whom I handed out to dinner. Soup 
was handed round—from where God 
knows; but before Lambton stood a 
dish with one small haddock and three 
small whitings in it, which he instantly 
ordered off the table, to avoid the 
trouble of helping. Mrs. Grey and 
myself were at least ten minutes 
without any prospect of getting any 
servant to attend to us, altho’ I made 
repeated applications to Lambton, 
who was all this time eating his own 
fish as comfortably as could be. So 
my blood beginning to boil, I said: 
“Lambton, I wish you would tell me 
what quarter I am to apply to for some 
fish.’”’ To which he replied in the most 
impertinent manner:—‘‘The servant, I 
suppose.” I turned to Mills and said 
pretty loud, ‘“‘Now, if it was not for 
the fuss and jaw of the thing, I would 
leave the room and the house this 
instant,” and I dwelt on the damned - 
outrage. 


It should not be supposed that 
Lambton was a typical country house; 
Durham was a détraqué, as his public 
career discovered; and Creevey tells 
of many pleasant visits to Knowsley, 
Croxteth, Raby, and Lowther, where 
magnificence was tempered, if not with 
comfort, at least with courteous hos- 
pitality. It is, however, almost im- 
possible to make very large houses 
comfortable, except with such a retinue 
as Evelyn describes at Euston in the 
seventeenth century. 

Disraeli regarded country-house 
visits as part of his duties as leader of 
the Tories, but he makes one of the 
characters in Lothair say that “life in a 
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country house is a series of meals 
mitigated by the new dresses of the 
ladies”; and Mrs. Disraeli confided to 
Sir William Fraser (as Mr. Buckle 
reminds us) that ‘‘ennui and indigestion 
often cut short her husband’s stay.” 
There was sometimes another reason 
for departure, of which happily Mrs. 
Disraeli was not aware. There was in 
some houses a tendency to chaff 
Lady Beaconsfield, and at the first 
signs of this irreverent habit the states- 
man found urgent business which 
called him away. Yet Disraeli should 
not have been ungrateful to country 
houses, for it was at Raby, dancing a 
breakdown on a wet afternoon to 
amuse the ladies, that ‘Monty’ 
Corry jumped into the ken of the 
great man. According to contem- 
porary accounts, Disraeli did not 
contribute much to the gaiety of these 
house parties: he was generally silent 
and obviously preoccupied, though he 
was always glad to listen to the political 
talk of a big-wig. Indeed, it was 
for the purpose of “feeling the pulse’”’ 
of leading men that he submitted 
himself to a round of. visits, which 
to. an exhausted man, who neither 
ate, nor drank, nor smoked, must 
have been sufficiently tiresome. Lord 
Derby, who in his hours of ease liked 
racing and sporting talk and chaff, 
or what is called in modern slang 
“rotting,’”’ was told that the Disraelis 
were coming to Heron’s Court. His 
countenance fell, and he said crossly: 
“Ah, now we shall have to talk politics.”’ 
Lord Beaconsfield’s favorite hostesses 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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were the sisters, Lady Bradford and 
Lady Chesterfield, with whom he was 
really happy and with whom he 
corresponded intimately. He also 
appeared to be quite at home at 
Woburn, once the headquarters of his 
old enemies the Whigs, and at Hatfield, 
in the time of the parents of his 
colleague and successor. In 1863 he 
wrote to Mrs. Williams: 


We are now going to Hatfield, where 
we shali make a rather longer visit 
than usual, as I have a great deal to 
do: and Lord and Lady Salisbury, who 
are real friends, let me do what I like, 
and not come down to breakfast, and 
all that sort of thing, so that I can 
work and prepare for the coming 
campaign. . . . I have this advantage 
at Hatfield, that it is a palace, full of 
company, changing every day and all 
the most distinguished persons in the 
country, especially of my own party, 
in turn appearing. I meet and con- 
verse with all these, after the solitude 
of the morning, every day at dinner, 
and in the evening, which is very 
advantageous and suggestive. It allows 
me to feel the pulse of the ablest 
on all the questions of the day. 


The days are past never to return 
when England was governed by Lon- 
don society and the great country 
houses. It is all the more interesting 
historically to retain these pictures of 
the aristocratic age. I finish, as I began, 
by saying that unless we return to the 
practical simplicity of Elizabethan 
days by welcoming the paying guest, 
the glory of the country houses must 


pass. 
Arthur A. Baumann. 





MACKELLAR LEAVES THE MESS. 


By ‘AiscuuaPivs.”’ 


Even though a man is only twenty- 
six, it is somewhat of a shift from 
accounting in Glasgow to assistant- 
paymaster, Royal Naval Reserve. 


At least. Francis Mackellar thought 
so. The night he joined H.M.S. 
Alcibiades they had to get under way 
to avoid a gale piling them up on the 
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rocky shore. In the midst of it all 
came a sarcastic signal from the 
admiral of their squadron: “Since you 
like steaming about, you will proceed 
at once to the Cape Pharaoh patrol.” 

As a result the commander got no 
sleep, and he was feeling like nothing 
on earth next morning when he 
observed Mackellar violating an Ad- 
miralty order. ‘What the devil do 
you mean by smoking on the quarter- 
deck?”’ he roared. 

“I’m sorry, sir,’ answered Mackel- 
lar, throwing his cigarette over the 
ship’s side. Unfortunately it was the 
weather side, and the wind caught 
the ‘gaspar’ and whisked some of its 
hot ashes into the commander’s eyes. 

“Side-boy,”’ the commander called, 
stamping his foot on the deck with 
pain, “tell the staff-surgeon to look 
me up in my cabin immediately.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said the side-boy, 
scampering away. 

What the commander might have 
said next to Mackellar is uncertain, 
because a colossal wave struck the 
ship, drenching them both in spray 
and broken green seas. 

At the time Mackellar joined the 
Alcibiades spring was drawing nigh, 
after a winter spent in the most 
disagreeable waters in the world. 
Officers and men were in the grip of 
that mouldiness which shore-going 
people find it so difficult to under- 
stand. “How can you be mouldy,” 
they ask, ‘‘and yet breathe the fresh 
air of the sea?”’ 

There is precious little fresh air 
between-decks in a cruiser carrying a 
complement of several hundred men. 
Most of the air is “potted.” A 


fighting-ship vacillates between “action 
stations” during the day and ‘defense 
preparedness” at night, when every- 
thing is closed down as tight as a drum. 
Therefore, unless one’s watch is kept 
on the bridge, there is scarcely enough 
exposure in a modern man-o’-war to 
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blow the cobwebs out of one’s brain. 
In addition to ‘“fugging it’’ below while 
off duty, there is the awful monotony 
of a routine life spent amidst cramped 
surroundings. No wonder, then, naval 
officers acquire the habit of pacing 
up and down like animals in the Zoo! 

Mackellar, coming “straight from 
the beach,’”’ did not understand the 
peculiarly touchy and liverish atmo- 
sphere into which war conditions had 
thrust him. He ought to have been 
more cautious in speaking his mind in 
a community swayed by tradition. 
Saluting the quarter-deck is a case in 
point. When asked by the officer of 
the watch why he did not comply 
with this usage, Mackellar said he 
“didn’t see any particular reason for 
saluting a teak deck.”’ 

‘‘All the same, my brave fellow,” thé 
officer of the watch reproved him, “you 
ought to respect a custom which the 
mighty Nelson was pleased to follow.” 

There was no question about it from 
the start. Mackellar jarred the mess. 
Their ruffled feelings found a ready 
protagonist in Lieutenant Fitz-Boodle. 
This officer was the very antithesis 
of the lean, esthetic-looking Mackel- 
lar. Burly and strong, Fitz-Boodle 
was so full-blooded that he used up 
many a handkerchief in stanching his 
frequent nose-bleeds. Mackellar clashed 
with him quite early in the game 
on a subject that was very dear to 
Fitz-Boodle’s heart, or, rather, his 
stomach. He was excessively fond of 
swine’s flesh, and as mess caterer his 
word was law when it came to what the 
ward-room should eat. Mackellar, on 
the other hand, heartily disliked pig 
in all its posthumous forms, and 
strenuously objected to Fitz-Boodle’s 
fancy occupying such a large part 
of the menu. Some wag suggested an 
“anti-swine club,’’ and a few dietetic 
rebels joiried up. They went delirious 
with joy when Mackellar condemned 
a lot of obviously bad pork. This he 
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had a perfect right to do as officer in 
charge of the victualing department 
during the paymaster’s absence, and 
it meant that a fresh supply could not 
be obtained for another couple of 
weeks. The band played the ‘Roast 
Beef of Old England” before dinner, 
and Fitz-Boodle was much annoyed 
at the vociferous applause of the ‘“anti- 
swiners.”” To make matters worse, 
the fish course was particularly high 
that night, and Mackellar suggested 
that in future they be permitted to 
wear their new respirators during this 
dangerous interval. Fitz-Boodle was 
incensed, and, in his capacity of 
president on that occasion, imposed 
the time-honored penalty for such a 
breach of dinner etiquette. He fined 
Mackellar a glass of No. 1 port all 
round. 

Not long afterwards the Alcibiades 
fired a practice torpedo. When it made 
its hissing exit from the submerged 
tube, however, the sliding-door in the 
ship’s side jammed, and the torpedo 
flat was flooded. Luckily the bulk- 
heads held tight, the tube was event- 
ually plugged, and soon the sea-water 
was pumped out, and matters put to 
rights again. 

When the alarm was at its height, 
and Mackellar felt the stern end of 
the ship drop several feet beneath 
him from the weight of the inrushing 
sea, he dashed down to his cabin for 
his swimming-waistcoat. Unfortunate- 
ly, Fitz-Boodle saw him in this excited 
frame of mind. He said Mackellar 
was in a funk. In the eyes of men who 
have been accustomed to the perils 
of the sea from boyhood there can be 
no more awful stigma. 

“You’d have more ‘guts’ if you 
played ‘footer,’”’ Fitz-Boodle said at 
tea-time. 

‘‘Nevertheless, I don’t propose to 
cultivate courage at such a cost,”’ 
declared Mackellar, who hated the 
tyranny of thought which games 
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created in a mind like Fitz-Boodle’s 

“We'll see to that soon enough,” 
said Fitz-Boodle, firing a salvo of 
rock-cakes at him. 

Immediately after dinner, therefore, 
Fitz-Boodle got a “pukka’’ ward-room 
scrimmage going, and soon there was a 
pyramidal mass of struggling naval 
officers in the center of the room. Fitz- 
Boodle’s strategy was to get Mackellar 
entangled in this dangerous, wriggling 
heap. His onslaught was so sudden 
and vigorous, however, that Mackellar 
was whirled against the captain, who 
was sitting on one of the couches 
enjoying the sport. That was not all. 
The impact striking the wretched 
Mackellar in the pit of the stomach, 
he developed all the symptoms of mal 
de mer. The captain’s dignity suffered 
accordingly, and he was obliged to 
make a hasty exit. 

“This all comes of the naval mess 
being no longer the select club it used 
to be,” remarked Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Barnwell. He was a splendid 
navigator, but mad on the subject of 
Who’s Who, much to the amusement 
of his messmates, who were constantly 
pulling his leg on the subject. 

“Don’t talk rot,” said Staff-Surgeon 
O’Brien, calling for a split whisky-and- 
soda. ‘After all, what are we but 
glorified policemen, armed with big 
guns instead of revolvers? And some 
of us haven’t even the manners of an 
ordinary ‘bobby,’” the staff-surgeon 
concluded, looking hard at Fitz-Boodle. 

One day, when the Alcibiades was in 
harbor, the picket-boat landed officers 
on the dreary coast near their mooring. 
Mackellar found himself the odd man 
in so far as a walking companion was 
concerned, so he went off on his own. 
Rain coming on, a crofter invited him to 
take refuge in his cottage. A peat-fire 
crackled cheerfully in the old-fashioned 
fireplace, lighting up the eyes of a dark- 
haired lass who was working her 
spinning-wheel. Somehow or other 
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their liquid depths suggested the 
Spanish Armada to Mackellar, and he 
was weaving all sorts of romantic in- 
cidents into her imaginary genealogical 
tree, when, much to his disgust, a 
couple of engine-room artificers came 
in and spoiled the scene. Gulping 
down the tea which the mother had 
brewed for him, and swallowing an 
oatcake, he pressed half-a-crown on 
one of the children, and departed in an 
abstracted sort of way. When he 
arrived at the naval pier he fancied a 
number of officers were looking at him 
curiously. Fitz-Boodle said he was 
“tight.” 

The captain of the Alcibiades re- 
garded him sternly. ‘What on earth 
do you mean by masquerading in 
that cap, Mackellar?” he demanded. 
“Take it off at once.” ; 

Mackellar uncapped, and, much to 
his amazement, found he was wearing 
an engine-room artificer’s cap. In the 
uncertain light of the crofter’s cottage 
he had mistaken it for his own. 

“The captain wishes to see you in his 
cabin, sir,” the sentry said to Mackellar 
a short time after he had returned on 
board. 

The captain was in a peevish mood. 
Bad news had just come from his 
Southsea home, which he had not 
seen for many weary months. He 
stood in front of a long table in his 
fore-cabin, looking gaunt and worn. 
The commander was standing on his 
right. 

‘Will you explain, Mackellar,’’ the 
captain commanded, “your disgraceful 
conduct of this afternoon?”’ 

Mackellar briefly narrated what had 
happened. 

“T can’t believe such a preposterous 
yarn,”’ the captain said incredulously. 

“You have no sound reason for 
doubting my word,’ Mackellar re- 
torted passionately. ‘‘What’s all the 


row about, anyway?” he asked. ‘‘My 
only offense consisted in wearing a 
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cap that had an inferior badge on it.” 

“Commander,” the captain ordered, 
“stop his leave.”’ 

“Very good, sir,’”’ answered the 
commander, rubbing his hands to- 
gether briskly. 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ Mackellar said 
hotly, as he was leaving the cabin. 

“Commander,” the captain roared 
in a voice choking with rage, ‘send 
him to his cabin!’’ 

The staff-surgeon came below a few 
minutes later. ‘“The captain has asked 
me to inform him, Mackellar,’’ he 
said, ‘‘whether or not you were in an 
intoxicated condition this afternoon.” 

“Perhaps it’s being exposed to the 
fumes of rum,’ Mackellar answered 
somewhat hysterically. The historic 
custom of serving ‘out this potent 
spirit took place every morning out- 
side the ship’s office. 

O’Brien laughed heartily. “Al- 
coholism has, as a rule, a more material 
basis than that, Mackellar,’’ he said. 
‘‘However, we shall see in a moment.”’ 

The staff-surgeon thereupon pro- 
ceeded to examine him. His diagnostic 
nostrils sniffed Mackellar’s breath, 
and he placed a tiny instrument called 
an alcoholometer on his tongue. He 
asked him to say, “‘Around the rugged 
rock the ragged rascal ran.”’ : 

Mackellar repeated this peculiar 
sentence in a clear, unfaltering voice, 
in which there was not the slightest 
thickness of speech. 

“How about your wine bill?” the 
staff-surgeon asked. 

“T’ve touched nothing but grape- 
juice since coming on board,”’ answered 
Mackellar. - 

“Good!” O’Brien exclaimed. ‘You'll 
be pleased to. hear I'll give you a 
certificate of sobriety any time you 
wish.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, sir,” 
said Mackellar, heaving a sigh of 
relief. 

“Now, my lad,” the staff-surgeon 
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said kindly, lighting a cigarette, ‘you 
may have your grievances; so have 
your messmates theirs. You haven’t 
bent sufficiently to the spirit of the 
navy. You must bear in mind that, 
with the exception of the medical 
officer, all your other messmates 
came into the service as boys. It’s 
the only thing they have ever known, 
and what you may regard lightly is a 
serious matter to them,’ O’Brien 
concluded. 

“What am I to do, then, in the 
present instance?” Mackellar asked. 

“You'll go to the captain in the 
morning, and tell him how sorry you 
are for the whole occurrence. In the 
meantime I’ll smooth the way for 
you by impressing upon the skipper 
the fact that you haven’t been long 
in the service,’’ said O’Brien. 

“T suppose I’ll have to humble 
myself,” Mackellar said dolefully. 

“It’s the only way,’ said O’Brien. 
“The man with a stiff neck will have 
it broken every time in the navy.” 

Mackellar accordingly obeyed his 
mentor. The captain of the Alcibiades 
accepted the proffered olive-branch, 
and the incident was closed. 

Somewhat chastened in spirit, Mac- 
kellar was beginning to absorb some- 
thing of the discipline of the service, 
when he was called upon to decode 
the wireless messages which are re- 
ceived in cipher. He had had no 
training in this intricate work. A 
diploma in accountancy does not 
carry with it a knowledge of how to 
unravel the mysterious language of the 
fleet. Mackellar made a mistake 
which concerned ritual rather than 
fact. Unfortunately Fitz-Boodle was 
on watch on the bridge at the time, 
and the signal was taken to him. The 
error was discovered, and made the 
subject of caustic comment on the 
part of Fitz-Boodle. 

“It’s too bad, sir,” the  sallow- 
faced wine steward said to Mackellar, 
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“how Lieutenant Fitz-Boodle does 
talk about you. And what’s that 
‘watch’ you keep?” 

“Decoding?”’ said Mackellar. 

“That’s right, sir. It’s shocking. 
I say give a bloke a chance. Now, 
supposing I were to complain of his 
discrepancies,’’ the wine steward said. 
“The ward room, for instance, ought 
to close at 11 p.m., and yet he often 
keeps me and the master-at-arms 
up till after midnight. It’s a bit ’ard, 
sir,’’ concluded the little wine steward, 
whose job was all the more distasteful 
to him because he was a Good Tem- 
plar, ‘‘considering we’re turned out of 
our hammocks between 5 and 6 a.M.” 

While at sea Fitz-Boodle “ran in” 
the wine-room steward. In other 
words, he had him reported to the 
corporal of the watch. The latter 
called the master-at-arms, who took 
the wine steward before the officer on 
the bridge, and explained his mis- 
demeanor to him. The officer ordered 
the master-at-arms to put his name in 
the commander’s report. 

Such eases are usually heard by the 
commander at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. On that occasion the com- 
mander deals out rough justice from 
behind a small table, which is usually 
placed near the ward-room door. 
The master-at-arms calls out the 
names of delinquents, who appear 
before the commander, cap in hand. 

“What’s the charge?” the com- 
mander inquired in the case of Martin, 
the wine-room steward, referring to his 
clean record before him. 

Fitz-Boodle fell in before the com- 
mander, and saluted. 

“Shortly after midnight last night, 
sir,’’ said Fitz-Boodle, ‘‘I had occasion 
to pass near where this man slings his 
hammock. I called out ‘Gangway,’ 
in order that he might make way. 
Instead of doing so, he was insolent, 
and swore at me.” 

“What have you got to say in an- 
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swer to this serious charge, Martin?’ 
the commander asked the wine-room 
steward. 

“It isn’t true, sir. I gave way im- 
mediately without saying a single 
word. Indeed, sir, I was too tired for 
anything. Mr. Mackellar will confirm 
what I say,’’ the wine-room steward 
declared. 

Mackellar was called. 

“T was on my way for’ard to the 
decoding-office about the time men- 
tioned,’’ Mackellar began, ‘and as I 
approached the vicinity of Martin’s 
hammock I struck my head against a 
stanchion. I swore in a rather loud 
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voice. It was not Martin who swore, 
sir; it was I,’’ Mackellar said, ‘‘and I 
had every reason for doing so,’’ he 
concluded, rubbing the side of his head 
ruefully. 

“I’m quite sure it was Martin,” 
Fitz-Boodle persisted. 

‘Inasmuch as there is some doubt 
about the matter, I’ll let you off with a 
caution this time, Martin,” said the 
commander, marking his decision op- 
posite the wine-steward’s name in 
the “doomsday book.” ‘“As_ for 
you, Mr. Mackellar,” he concluded, 
‘‘you’ll please practise self-restraint in 
future.” 


(To be continued.) 





ON RETAIL DEALING IN COAL. 


An AMATEUR’S EXPERIMENT. 


A woman who still clung to the old 
belief that English folk have more 
common sense than other folk, was 
sorely troubled in her mind last winter. 
For, in that long cruel spell, when 
everything was frozen, and the East 
wind cut as a knife, she found scores 
of little children sitting in rooms 
where there was not even a live cinder. 
Their fingers and noses were blue with 
cold; their whole bodies indeed were 
on the shiver; while as for their nerves, 
they were all ajar, and with them of 
course their tempers. 

Now no little child can be cold 
even for a day without suffering in 
health, as well as in temper; and many 
of these mites had been cold for weeks. 
That the whole set of them should 
be more or less run down was, there- 
fore, a foregone conclusion; and run 
down they certainly were. For the 
most part, indeed, they were just in 
the state to “take” anything, from 
measles to consumption. And all be- 
cause day in day out they were cold; 
all because they must sit in rooms 


without fires, as their mothers could 
not buy coal. 

Yet, curiously enough, there was 
coal to be bought, and most of their 
mothers had the money to buy it. 
That this woman knew: she saw the 
coal almost every day, huge truck 
loads, and she could handle the 
money if she chose. She was puzzled, 
therefore, as well as troubled. For, let 
her try as she would, she could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that no na- 
tion, that had any common sense at all, 
would ever allow, even in war time, its 
little children, they on whom its whole 
future depends, to be robbed of their 
health and strength through going 
without fires, when there was both 
coal wherewith to make fires for them, 
and money at hand wherewith to pay 
for the coal. There must be some 
mistake somewhere, something wrong, 
she decided; and, being of the 
sort that cannot just stand and 
wait, she promptly set to work 
to try to find out what and 
where. 
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First she turned to the mothers of 
the half-frozen children. 

‘‘How is it you cannot buy coal?” 
she asked them. ‘‘You have money 
enough, I know.”’ 

‘Buy coal?’’ one mother after 
another replied. ‘‘How can one buy 
coal? There’s never a coal cart comes 
this way nowadays. There’s not been 
one for weeks.”’ 

“They go up the high road fast 
enough,”’ one of the women remarked 
bitterly. ‘‘There’s folk up there as 
can buy their tons. But they won’t 
come here. They don’t want to be 
bothered with us as can only buy 
hundredweights.”’ 

“But what about the hawkers? 
Where are they?’ she inquired. 

“They ain’t agoing to hawk coal at 
ls. 10d. a hundredweight. It ain’t 
likely,’’ she was informed derisively. 
‘‘Mebbe they’d come if they could ask 
half a crown.”’ 

‘And I’d be glad if they could,” a 
poor die-away creature added with a 
sigh. ‘‘I’d a sight rather go without me 
dinner any day, than without a fire.’’ 

‘‘But is there no coal at the Railway 
Depot? Could you not send for it 
there?”’ 

“There’s nobody to send, and it’s 
no good sending, or going either, for 
that matter,’’ one of the mothers 
retorted sullenly. ‘‘There’s not been a 
bit of coal there this week. I waited 
about at the depot for hours the other 
day, and I couldn’t get even a handful 
of dust.”’ 

The woman, more puzzled than ever, 
made her way to the depot in question, 
to see for herself the state of things 
there. She found quite a little com- 
pany assembled, although it was Satur- 
day morning. There were old women, 
young women, women with babies, 
boys and girls, little and big, with two 
or three old men. Some had perambu- 
lators with them, go-carts, or barrows; 
others had pails, baskets, or sacks; 
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others again, old table-cloths, curtains, 
or even paper bags. It was a pitiable 
sight; for it was bitterly cold, drizzling 
with rain too; and they were all waiting 
for coal. And there was no coal; and 
whether coal would or would not come 
that day, no one was quite sure. 

From this depot she went to another 
some two miles away; and there she 
saw, as she had often seen before, 
coal in abundance, a long row of 
trucks and tons in every truck. There, 
however, she saw no would-be buyers, 
none at least but two little girls, and 
they had no right to be there. No 
would-be buyers are admitted to this 
depot, it seems. These two had just 
slipped in that morning, before it was 
quite light, one of the coal heavers 
told her. 

‘‘And they won’t go away,’’ he added 
ruefully. ‘‘We can’t get ’em to go 
away. They says as they must ’ave 
coal, and it ain’t no good telling ’em 
as they can’t. There they sit all 
’uddled up in their pram. They’re ’alf 
froze, poor little beggars. And it ain’t 
as if they ’adn’t got the money!”’’ 

As he stood there, rubbing his head, 
he too thought, it was easy to see, 
that there was something wrong 
somewhere. 

‘What are you going to do with all 
that coal?’”’ the woman asked him. 
There were several heavily laden 
carts standing ready to start. 

“Oh, we ’ave a lot of big orders in 
just now,’’ he replied. ‘‘Them as ’ave 
money are laying in a stock now, as 
there’s a chance, as they think, of a 
coal famine. There’s twenty ton going 
to one ’ouse, and its cellars ain’t empty 
now; and there’s nine ton going to 
another, and there enough went last 
week for six months.”’ 

She did not wait to hear more. To 
send goal to persons who did not need 
it, while persons who did need it, and 
could pay for it, were clamoring for it, 
struck her as being such an utterly 
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senseless proceeding that she betook 
herself to the manager of the Coal 
Company for an explanation. 

“Yes, it does seem rather absurd,”’ 
the manager admitted. ‘But what 
can we do? These people are our 
regular customers. If they order coal, 
we must send them coal, if we have it, 
as much as they choose to order. We 
can’t afford to offend our customers. 
If there is any limiting to be done, it is 
the Government who must do it; 
and they ought to do it. The present 
state of things is disgraceful; and, what 
is not fair, the blame of it falls on us. 
We are attacked at every turn. I 
would rather be in the trenches any 
day than in this office. It’s never free 
from women and children clamoring 
for coal.’’ 

“Why should you not take the 
clamorers on as customers, and supply 
them with coal?’’ she asked him. 
“They would pay you for it just as 
your other customers do.”’ 

That was quite impossible he de- 
clared emphatically. His firm sold 
coal only by the ton, and these people 
could not buy a ton; they had nowhere 
where they could house so much, and 
could not pay for so much all at once. 

“Most of them buy their coal in 
driblets,’’ he added, ‘‘a hundredweight 
at a time, a sack at most; and that is 
a line of business we cannot touch. 
The delivery is the difficulty. We can- 
not send our carts wandering round 
with hundredweights, especially not in 
war time. It is harder now to get carts 
and carters than it is to get coal. We 
would gladly help small buyers if we 
could; but we cannot. The Govern- 
ment must help them, or better still 
the local authorities. It’s their busi- 
ness, not ours. There’s no reason 
why they should not buy coal whole- 
sale and distribute it—sell and deliver 
it in small quantities. It would mean 
a lot of trouble for them, of course; 
still they could do it if they chose to 
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take the trouble. But they won’t, of 
that you may be sure.”’ 

Of that she was sure, so sure that, 
as she saw no other means of getting 
it done, she there and then decided, 
her heart sinking the while, it must be 
confessed, to try to do it herself. Nay, 
more, she set to work that very day 
to do it in a humble tentative fashion. 

It seemed to her that a ton of coal 
might be delivered just as easily and 
as quickly to ten cottages, or even ten 
little tenements, as to one large house, 
or flat, providing the cottages were all 
close together, the tenements all in 
the same block. For, if they were close 
together, as coal is delivered in sacks, 
no more labor would be entailed by 
carrying one sack, that is two hundred- 
weights, into ten cottages or tenements, 
than by carrying ten sacks into one 
house or flat. She asked the manager 
if it were not so; and he assured her 
that it was. 

“But where would you find ten 
cottages all close together?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘And even if you did find 
them, do you suppose that the people 
who live in them would all wish to buy 
coal on the same day?’’ 

“T must see to that,’’ she replied. 
“The point for you is this: If I do find 
the cottages, and the cottagers are 
willing all to buy their coal on the same 
day, will you undertake to sell it to 
them, a ton at a time; and to deliver 
it to them, to put it into their coal 
sheds for them, just as you put it 
into the coal cellars of your richer 
customers?”’ 

He hesitated. The delivery was not 
the only difficulty, it seemed: he had 
his doubts as to whether folk who buy 
coal by the sack would pay for it, 
whether dealing with them, in fact, 
would not mean bad debts. He was 
willing to sell the coal to her and 
deliver it to them; but beyond that 
he would not go. And toe that she 


agreed gladly, for the delivery was 
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for her the all-important point. Debts 
she could herself collect, she thought, 
but coal she could not deliver. 

Before she left the office, everything 
was arranged. The manager had 
undertaken to supply to her, and 
deliver to her customers, as many 
tons of coal as she chose to order, 
providing of course he had them; 
while she had undertaken to pay for 
the coal, and to see to it that the 
delivery of it to her customers should 
entail no more labor or trouble on his 
carters than was entailed by the 
delivery of coal to his other customers. 
The first load was to be sent within 
forty-eight hours, i.e., on the following 
Monday. The coal was to be Best 
Kitchen Cobbles, and the price 33s. 
She would have had to pay 34s. 6d. 
had she not been prepared to pay cash, 
and buy in fairly large quantities by 
the ton. Had she bought it by the 
hundredweight instead of ton, it would 
have cost her at the very least 36s. 8d. 
Government control notwithstanding. 
It might, indeed, have cost her 40s., 
or possibly, at that time, even 53s. 4d. 
For the price of one’s coal, oddly 
enough, varies inversely with one’s 
means. The poorer one is, the more 
one must pay for it; for the poorer 
one is, the smaller the quantity one 
can buy at a time; and the smaller 
the quantity, the dearer. Had she 
bought it by the truck load, she would 
probably have got it for under 30s., 
but then she would have had to do the 
weighing and delivering. 

By nightfall she was already. es- 
tablished as_a retail dealer: not only 
had she secured her coal supply, but 
also her customers. So far as they 
were concerned, indeed, she was as 
the old woman of the nursery rhyme 
with her children: she had more of 
them than she knew what to do with. 

She was from the first determined 
to conduct her business on strict 
business lines, that there should be no 
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touch of the charitable about it, no 
touch of the philanthropic. They who 
bought her coal must pay for it, for 
every sack. That was a point to which 
she attached great importance, as she 
was careful to explain to those to whom 
she offered to sell it. And not only 
must they pay for it, they must pay 
for it the full price that she gave for it, 
33s. a ton, roughly 1s. 7 34d. a hundred- 
weight. 

Her decision on this point met with 
general approval. Those with whom 
she began by dealing neither wished 
for charity, nor needed it. They were 
respectable working-class people, al- 
though their children were cold and 
miserable; and all they wished for, or 
needed, was the chance of buying coal. 
This chance—nothing more—she gave 
to them, and they seized it eagerly, 
gladly. They would have seized it, 
just then, no matter under what 
conditions she had offered the coal, 
or at what price. And practically she 
imposed no conditions, as they had 
always paid cash for their coal, the 
hawkers had seen to that; while 
as for the price, it was many a long 
day, as they said, since they had 
been able to get coal at ls. 734d. the 
hundredweight. Even the lucky among 
them had had to pay ls. 10d. since 
the war began, and that for coal of 
the poorest quality. 

Her first plan was to sell by the 
sack, only one sack at a time. Two 
hundredweights of coal cannot, how- 
ever, be made to last very long, let one 
strive as one will, if there are children 
in the house, and the washing is done 
at home. Moreover, in the district 
where she started business, ten cot- 
tages close together were not to be 
found everywhere, whereas five there 
were almost everywhere; and even 
in cottages, there is as a rule some- 
where where four hundredweights ean 
be stored. She therefore determined 
to make two sacks her unit of delivery, 
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to divide a ton among five of her 
customers, in fact, instead of among 
ten; and, as 6s. 7d., her price for two 
sacks, might be more than all her 
customers could pay at a time, to let 
them pay it, if they chose, by instal- 
ments—2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 7d., or 
2s. 7d., 2s., and 2s. The arrangement 
was that the first instalment should be 
brought to her house on the first Mon- 
day or Tuesday following the day on 
which the coal was delivered; and that 
more coal should not be ordered until 
the three instalments had been paid. 
The ordering days, as the paying days, 
were to be Mondays and Tuesdays. 

These matters settled, the rest was 
plain sailing, swift sailing too. Already 
by Monday night, there was fire on 
hearths where there had been no fire 
for weeks. 

From the first everything went 
smoothly and well, so well, indeed, 
that the retail dealer soon made up her 
mind to extend her business; and, 
instead of trading only with those 
known to her personally, to trade with 
all comers, providing they lived near 
at hand. This meant, of course, setting 
at naught much sound advice, many 
wise warnings. T'o sell coal to persons 
of whom she knew nothing would be a 
very risky proceeding, especially if the 
said persons lived in a certain little dis- 
trict, she was told emphatically by some 
even of her own customers. The 
district in question was, as she knew, 
a ramshackle district. Its indwellers 
were looked on askance by the in- 
dwellers of the neighboring districts, 
as they were popularly supposed to 
have a rooted distaste for the paying of 
debts, and no regard at all for respect- 
ability. Still, as their district was the 
poorest of all the districts around, she 
felt strongly that, if she traded with 
outsiders at all, she must trade with 
them, must at any rate give them a 
trial as customers; and this she deter- 
mined to do. 
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While on her way to offer to sell 
them coal, she met one of them, a 
poor old woman, who at once began: 

“Now couldn’t you let us have some 
coal? It would be real kind of you if you 
would. I was coming up to ask you. 
They all says as it was no good com- 
ing as you wouldn’t, so far away as we 
are, as it wasn’t likely. But, as I just 
says, I’ll go and see. We'd pay you, 
we would,’’ she continued persuasively. 
‘You should have the money. I’d bring 
it myself before ever you sent the 
coal. We couldn’t ask you to send it 
without, we couldn’t expect it.” 

When she was told that the coal 
would be sent the very next day, her 
delight was unbounded, and so was 
her amazement when informed that it 
need not be paid for until the following 
week, and then only by instalments. 
She eyed the dealer curiously for a 
moment, as much as to say, do you 
really mean it? Are you so simple as 
that? Then an odd look came into her 
eyes, one in which there was something 
akin to pride, and she went away 
muttering, ‘‘Well, just as you like. 
You shall have the money, though, I’ll 
see to that.’’ 

And see to it she did, although how 
she managed it is a mystery known 
only to herself and her neighbors. 
For of all the dealer’s customers, she 
and they are the poorest, and they 
are among the best. Their money is 
paid on the appointed day as regularly 
as clockwork; and not one of them has 
ever yet asked for a second supply of 
coal before the first was paid for. 

The business, even when extended to 
outsiders, was but a very small con- 
cern. Five tons was the most coal the 
dealer ever sold in the course of one 
week; and, when warm weather came, 
there were weeks in which she sold 
only one ton. For the poor make coal 
last long. One old man, who lived quite 
alone, made four hundredweights last 
three months. 
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Such as it was, however, it con- 
tinued to work smoothly, thanks to the 
hearty co-operation of all concerned, 
including the Coal Company’s officials. 
The manager soon placed her on his 
most-favored-customers’ list, and sent 
her supplies even when coal was run- 
ning short; while as for his carters, 
the lively interest they took in her 
venture was quite touching. The joy 
with which they were greeted, when 
they took coal for the first time to her 
customers, made a great impression 
on them: it gave a pleasant feeling 
that, by taking it, they were giving a 
helping hand to their fellows, those 
of their own class, too. There was no 
grumbling, therefore, if.one of the 
cottages was a little apart from the 
rest, if the only way to a tenement 
was up many steps, or if a door that 
ought to have been left open was 
found locked. It was never their 
fault if the coal failed to appear on the 
right day, as it did sometimes. More 
than once indeed, they insisted on 
delivering it when their day’s work 
was over, so loath were they to dis- 
appoint those who were expecting it. 

With such helpers as these, the 
retail dealer’s work soon became little 
more than play. When once her cus- 
tomers were arranged in groups of 
five, according to where they lived, 
all she had to do was to take in their 
orders, pass them on to the depot, and, 
when the coal was delivered, send a 
check to the manager. Then, the 
following Monday or Tuesday, she— 
or some one in her place—had to take 
in the money her customers brought; 
enter the amount each one brought on 
the slip of paper with which that one, 
as each one, was provided; enter it 
also in her own account-book; and, in 
cases where the third instalment was 
paid, take in fresh orders. The whole 
work of the business, when everything 
was in full swing, did not take up 
much more than an hour a week of her 
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time. And there was nothing in the 
work that was tiring, it must be noted, 
nothing that entailed any strain on 
body or mind, nothing that required 
special training or ability, nothing 
that involved her in expense. Her 
working expenses were practically 
nil: all she had to buy, when she set up 
in business, was an account-book and 
a few quires of paper. 

When she had been a dealer for six 
months, she “‘took stock’’; she balanced 
her accounts, to find out how things 
were going, if prosperously or not. 
For she was anxious to know if the 
experiment she was trying might be 
counted a success, or whether it was 


with it a case of Tekel; whether, in 


fact, it was, or was not, an experiment 
that other folk might in fairness be 
asked to try. ; 

She had at that time forty-seven 
customers on her list, heads of families 
for the most part, although there were 
some alone-standing persons among 
them, old-age pensioners, widows, or 
spinsters whose kith and kin had 
drifted. The heads of families were 
most of them women whose husbands 
were away, at the Front, or perhaps 
making munitions. In only five of the 
houses which she supplied with coal 
was there an able-bodied man; while 
in a good three-quarters of them 
there was neither a man nor a woman 
strong enough to carry half a hundred- 
weight of coal home from the nearest 
depot. The inmates, feeble and strong 
together, numbered 180; and of these 
63 were adults, while 117 were children, 
little children many of them, although 
there were, of course, big boys and 
girls among them. 

Of the forty-seven customers, thirty- 
one, she felt sure, would have been 
classed by any dealer as ‘‘very good.”’ 
They sentin their orders on the appoint- 
ed days, sent in their money too, and 
they never forgot to luave someone in 
the house to take in the coal, if they 
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themselves could not be there when it 
was delivered. They gave no trouble 
at all, in fact, while ten more gave 
practically no trouble. The only com- 
plaint against these latter was that they 
were a little irregular in their ways: 
they always paid for their coal and 
cheerfully, although not always on the 
appointed day. Of the remaining six, 
three always ended by paying for it, 
although not very cheerfully; and they 
began sometimes by asking for a 
second supply before the first was 
paid for. Only two did not pay for the 
coal they had during the first six 
months; and they both offered to pay, 
but were not allowed to do so, as there 
was in each case very serious illness in 
the house. Only one customer out of 
the whole forty-seven really tried to 
evade paying for her coal; and, sad to 
say, she succeeded for some four 
months. Then the force of public 
opinion was too strong for her, and she 
paid, although very unwillingly. Thus 
the retail dealer had not a single bad 
debt in the course of her first six 
months’ trading. The full expense, 
indeed, entailed on her by her busi- 
ness, during those months, was well 
under thirty shillings, and that in- 
cluded gratuities. And by means of 
this business sixty-three men and 
women were enabled to buy as much 
coal as they could pay for; and 117 
children, who might otherwise have 
been left shivering, were kept warm. 
Now, 180 is, of course, but a very 
small number, so small, indeed, that 
it may seem hardly worth considering. 
Still, from the national standpoint, 
surely even 180 persons, especially 
when mostly children, are better kept 
warm than left cold. A man who, on his 
return from the Front, finds his little 
ones ailing and peevish because they 
are cold, can hardly be blamed if he 
takes to railing against those in High 
Quarters, thanks to whose blundering 
some folk have been allowed to hoard 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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tons of coal, while others, and among 
them his wife, have had no chance 
given them of buying even a hundred- 
weight. And railing against those in 
High Quarters does not ‘make for 
patriotism. Nor do ailing, peevish 
children develop, as a rule, into 
patriotic citizens, able to do good work 
for their country, eager, if needs be, 
to fight for it, too, If, in the days to 
come, England is to hold her own in 
the world, she must take good care of 
her children now: her people must 
prove their patriotism, as well as 
their common sense, by seeing to it 
that little fingers and noses are no 
longer blue, little bodies no longer 
shiver with cold. In every district 
local authorities ought to sell and 
deliver coal in small quantities, so 
long as the war lasts. In many dis- 
tricts they will do so, no doubt; still, 
in many others, they will not: they 
will content themselves with selling 
and not delivering, or with neither 
selling nor yet delivering, let’ the 
Government say or do what they may. 
This is a fact that it behooves us to 
face; for the result of it will be much 
suffering next winter, much railing, 
too, unless indeed, in every such 
district, someone does what the local 
authorities ought to do, unless some- 
one becomes a retail dealer in coal. 
Fortunately, even in these hurrying 
scurrying days, there is practically, 
in every district, someone who could, 
if he—or she—would, spare an hour a 
week, and who could therefore become 
a retail dealer. For, as we have seen, 
there is nothing in the calling that 
requires money, or anything worth 
mentioning in the way of health, 
strength, or intelligence. It is a calling 
that the very man-in-the-street might 
follow successfully, or even the middle- 
aged delicate woman who now goes 
about wringing her hands because, 
although eager to do something for her 
country, she can find nothing to do. 
Edith Sellers. 








My dear Wetmore, 

Much has happened since you and 
I parted in New York City two and 
a half years ago. I have not seen you 
since, and I am afraid that it is an 
indefensibly long time since I have 
written to you. It may surprise you 
that when at last I do write I should 
write publicly. There are several 
reasons why I-do so. For one thing, 
in this remote backwater behind the 
Front to which fate has for the mo- 
ment consigned me I have not your 
address, and even if I sent to London 
for it, and, after the usual delays and 
obstacles, got it, I could not be sure 
that it is your address any longer. 
Perhaps you are nearer to me than I 
guess. For all I know, you also may 
by this time be ‘‘somewhere in France.”’ 
But, wherever you are, I flatter myself 
that you probably still read The New 
Witness, and through The New Witness 
I address you. For I have been pon- 
dering many things that I want to 
say concerning your people and my 
thoughts leap to you at once as the 
fittest person to whom to address them. 

Well, you are in it now; and you, at 
least, I know will be giad. For myself, 
as my old bottle-holder in those 
entertaining conflicts with Viereck 
and Von Marck, you will be my wit- 
ness that while I demanded American 
sympathy for the Allies I never asked 
for American intervention. I did not 
do so for two reasons: first, that I 
thought and shall always think it an 
impertinence in a foreigner to advise 
an independent nation as to its policy, 
and secondly because I do not know 
that, had I been an American, I should 
myself have favored American inter- 
vention at that time. That the Allies 
were in the right was doubtless plain 
enough to most of your citizens; but 
if every nation felt bound to intervene 
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in every war where somebody seemed 
to be in the right, every war must 
become universal. On the other hand, 
the American tradition of non-inter- 
vention in European politics was of 
that rooted and seasoned kind which 
is not and ought not to be lightly 
discarded. In point of fact, I suppose, 
nothing would have made you discard 
it save the experimental discovery by 
your President and people of the plain 
fact, of which you have long been as 
well aware as I, that the existence of 
Prussianized Germany as an armed 
and formidable power is simply incon- 
sistent with ‘the exercise anywhere in 
its moral or physical vicinity of any 
of the rights of free nationalities. 

And now that you are in it, what 
are you primarily in it for? I need not 
recall to you Lincoln’s summary of 
your objective as he saw it in his time 
—‘that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.’”’ You would 
probably make much the same answer 
today; but in this connection it is not 
without interest to consider what that 
great man meant by those remarkable 
words. Lincoln did not and could not 
mean that the perishing of democracy 
from the earth was involved in the 
success of Secession as such. He 
knew perfectly well that—ignoring the 
negroes, whom he certainly had no 
wish to enfranchise—the South was as 
much a democracy as the North. 
Moreover, the Confederates did not 
propose to extinguish Northern insti- 
tutions, but merely to assert their 
own independence. No: Lincoln’s point 
was subtler than that. It was, I 
think, a sound point, and it was this: 
that if a State founded upon pure 
democracy were found to be unable to 
maintain in arms its organic unity as a 
nation, the verdict of mankind would 
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be that the democratic experiment had 
failed. 

Now it so happens that exactly such 
a danger hangs over democracy at the 
present moment. There was a period 
in the history of the War when the 
plain and obvious peril to democracy 
was the peril of a Prussian victory. 
Such a victory would necessarily 
have withered democracy everywhere, 
even, I believe, in the New World. 
But that is not the immediate peril of 
democracy today. Prussia is no longer 
fighting for victory in the War. She 
is fighting for a breathing space and for 
the hope of victory in a future war, 
already planned, in which Britain 
and probably now America are marked 
down as the predestined victims. I 
believe (and I know that you will 
not take the statement amiss or 
think that I lack appreciation of the 
immense increase of strength, material 
and moral, that your support brings 
to us), that we could now beat Prussia 
and her vassals even without you. 
But we might not be able to re- 
habilitate democracy without you. 
For democracy is today threatened 
by just such a peril as Lincoln noted— 
a peril arising not so much from the 
success of its foes as from the failures 
of its exemplars. 

A revolution professing to move on 
an extensive democratic theory has 
taken place in Russia and has been 
followed by a complete, though, one 
hopes, temporary, military breakdown. 
In that there is nothing surprising to 
anyone acquainted with history, or, 
indeed, to anyone possessed of com- 
mon sense. Revolutions necessarily 
involve a shaking and loosening of 
discipline, and discipline is the soul of 
armies. Even the French, the most 
naturally military people in the world, 
took some time to re-establish the 
efficiency of their war machine after it 
had suffered a similar strain. But it is 
just upon such things as the Russian 
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business that hasty and insufficient 
judgments are not only formed but 
take root and endure; and, if the 
Russian experiment ends in military 
defeat we must expect the condemna- 
tion of democracy as unequal to the 
test of arms to be the very general 
tendency of human judgment. 

It will be a false judgment. One does 
not need to go outside the history of 
the present War to assure oneself 
of that. We have seen the democracy 
of France at bay, and that democracy 
has been found capable of even more 
than its splendid military history 
might have led us to hope. Unfor- 
tunately it is generally the last im- 
pression that dwells longest in the 
mind. If the last big impression of the 
European War (however it end) be 
the Russian breakdown, we must 
expect a verdict unfavorable to de- 
mocracy to be the result. That is 
why I do not want it to be the last 
impression. I want the last impression 


to be of the vigor, efficiency and 
triumphant success of America. 
For you are essentially the Democ- 


racy of Democracies. The French are 
as democratic in their temper, but 
not in their institutions. Their modern 
(and probably evanescent) Parlia- 
mentarism continually misrepresents 
them in anything but war. Your 
powerful elective monarchy and your 
large powers of local self-government 
correspond much more truly to the 
conception of ‘government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people.’’ Moreover, you are a democ- 
racy emphatically not organized for 
war, but one seeking and expecting 
peace. If none the less it appears that, 
when subjected to an _ insufferable 
challenge, you can make war with 
signal success, the shadow cast upon 
the Republic banner by the tragedy 
of Russia will be lifted. 

I suppose it must often have hap- 
pened to you to write an article ona 
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certain thesis, and when it was out of 
your hands, to find in the press or 
elsewhere an illustration of that thesis 
apter than any that you had used. 
Anyhow, that is what happened to me 
in regard to the last article I con- 
tributed to The New Witness, which 
dealt with a certain quality in your 
people of grim and realistic humor 
which I held to be its salt and salva- 
tion in times like these. Scarcely had I 
dispatched my “eopy’’ when I came 
across a passage in Mr. Gerard’s fas- 
cinating reminiscences which would 
exactly have fitted my argument. It 
described how the egregious Zimmer- 
man, with heavy Prussian tact, ex- 
plained to the American Ambassador 
the condition of his own country and 
remarked that Germany had no fear 
of America’s action because ‘‘we have 
500,000 German reservists in the 


United States who will rise in arms 
against your Government 


if your 
Government should dare to take any 
action against Germany.’’ Mr. Ger- 
ard’s reply is gloriously and inimitably 
national: you can almost hear the 
twang. ‘I told him that we had five 
hundred thousand and one lamp- 
posts in America and that was where 
the German reservists would find 
themselves if they tried any reprising.”’ 
It is impossible to dwell on all the 
delicious aspects of that memorable 
retort. One likes the careful exactitude 
(so well suited to the Prussian mind) 
of the statistical calculation. One likes 
the thought of the one lamp-post un- 
decorated with a German reservist— 
perhaps reserved for the one remaining 
unhyphenated American Pacifist. But 
above all one likes to contemplate the 
bewildered brain of Zimmerman try- 
ing to make something of the 


steely irony of America and grop- 
The New Witness. 
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ing after the meaning of democracy. 

I observe, by the way, that some 
of your fellow-citizens have recently 
hanged a Pacifist in a quiet business- 
like way, as a warning. More power to 
them. That is the way to doit. Do you 
remember’ the lines that Lowell puts 
into the mouth of Jefferson Davis— 


Haven’t we saved Habus Corpus— 
improved it, in fact— 
By suspendin’ the Unionists, stid of 
the Act? 


Here, in oligarchical England, we have 
stripped ourselves of almost all our 
liberties and accepted patriotically the 
most vigorous and arbitrary decrees. 
Yet we cannot really strike at. treason 
even in its most shameful and flagrant 
manifestations. You have seen all 
that we have been able to do even to 
the wretched ‘“Morel.’’ Democracy 
has a shorter and a better way with 
such men. A few such direct mani- 
festations of the General Will as 
Montana witnessed the other day, 
would do more than twenty Defense 
of the Realm Acts—for the defense of 
the realm. But we shall not see them 
until we also are a Democracy. 


If the God upon you be arisen 

How should our songs be the same? 
How, in confusion of change 
How shall we sing in a strange 

Land songs having his name? 


So wrote Swinburne to Whitman half a 
century ago. And so I to you in par- 
ticular and to your great country, 
which I have neither flattered nor 
fawned on, nor sought to patronize, but 
which, until now, I never knew how 
much I loved, just as the world never 
knew how much it needed her. 

Yours in private affection and public 
comradeship. 

Cecil Chesterton. 
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Riga, the fallen Queen of the Baltic, 
was the most German town outside 
Germany. Riga was as German as 
Liibeck or Bremen. Metz is not so 
French, nor Trieste so Italian, as Riga 
was German. But Riga was no irre- 
dentist, no captive weeping by the 
waters of Babylon. Riga was ‘‘Ger- 
man’’ of the good old northern, liberty- 
loving sort; seafaring, patrician, re- 
publican, like her elder sisters of the 
Hansa, not stuck-up and boorish, like 
the Buffkes, as the men of the Russian 
Baltic call the Boches. 

Riga, no matter to whom she owed 
allegiance, has always been her 
own mistress. That is the secret of 
her history for over seven centuries; 
that, and her association with the sea. 
“Russian” Riga had been, in name, 
for only 200 years, and, in fact, for 
only 25. Before Peter the Great, who 
last subdued her, she owed duty to 
Gustavus Adolphus and to his suc- 
cessors. But neither he, nor the 
masterful Charles XII, nor Peter 
himself, ever attempted to infringe 
the historic Charter under which 
Riga claimed the right to practise the 
Protestant religion, the German lan- 
guage, and independent jurisdiction. 
The Great Catherine did, indeed, 
instal a Viceroy for Riga and Livonia. 
Riga bowed to the whim of a woman 
who had danced and lost her shoe in 
the city; but after her death the 
Viceroy disappeared. 

In 1889 the Tsar Alexander III 
made a determined effort to Rus- 
sianize the administration of his do- 
minions. Riga, too, was to be trans- 
formed. . Riga suffered and was still, 
until the Revolution of 1905, when her 
workmen caught the infection from 
the fevered countryside. But revolu- 
tion was never Riga’s way. The old 


Hansa city, ruled in turn by Arch- 
bishops, by Teutonic Grand Masters, 
by alien captains and Kings innumer- 
able, elected as her Chief Burgomaster 
the brother of a British peer. 

If the Bremen traders, who, towards 
the middle of the 12th century, drifted 
to the mouth of the Dvina and setiled 
there, had landed on an island, another 
England might have arisen in the 
Eastern Sea. It was, too, a next-door 
neighbor of the English in their Schles- 
wig home, Bishop Meinhard of Hol- 
stein, who in 1188 brought the gospel 
of Christianity to this distant shore. 
His successor, Bishop Albert, founded 
in 1201 the town of Riga, at the 
mouth of the Rege, a tributary of the 
Dvina, and his town guard was called 
the Brotherhood of the Sword. 

The Brothers went into partnership 
with the Teutonic Order against the 
Danes, and soon the Order started to 
quarrel with the ecclesiastical and 
temporal head of the town, who had 
been raised to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop. During the three centuries 
for which this struggle lasted the 
burghers usually took the side of the 
Church, whom they found to be an 
enlightened patron of trade. The 
struggle between Archbishop and 
Grand Master ended with the ex- 
tinction of both at the Reformation, in 
favor of which Riga pronounced as 
early as 1522. For nearly four cen- 
turies the city remained one of the 
chief strongholds of Lutheranism in the 
world. 

But the Great Merchants’ Guild of 
St. Mary continued to meet in the 
visible presence of an image of the 
Virgin, the symbol of the Roman 
faith, which was as old as the Guild 
and nearly as old as the city. Riga’s 
debt to the Church was _ indeed 
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a heavy one. The instinct which 
prompted the Prince-Archbishops of 
the 13th century to affiliate Riga to 
the almighty Hansa League was politi- 
cally, as well as economically, sound. 
This act was the greatest service of 
all. 

Under the Hamburg code the Mer- 
chant-Venturers of Riga prospered 
exceedingly and learned to ruffle it 
with the best of the Easterlings. This 
tradition was never lost. Although 
not as wealthy as the magnates of 
Hamburg or of Bremen, the mer- 
chants of Riga enjoyed a dignified 
ease. For the last century and more 
they passed their leisure in a club 
which, for sureness of taste, equaled 
anything of the kind to be found in 
London. The dining-room, the bil- 
liard-room, and the library were 
thoroughly well appointed; and in the 
reading-room were to be found The 
Times, the Economist, the Westminster 
Gazette, the Temps, the Matin, the 
Figaro, together with innumerable 
Russian, German, and other periodicals. 
There were also a yacht club and two 
automobile clubs, the members of 
which made nothing of a run to the 
Caucasus or the Crimea, to the 
Austrian Alps, Switzerland, or the 
Riviera. 

It was tradition that inspired and 
disciplined all this. Exactly five 
centuries ago the young bloods of the 
city founded a bachelors’ association, 
called the ‘‘Black-Heads’’ (Schwarz- 
hdéupter), after their chosen patron 
St. Mauritius, the Pious Moor. They 
acted as a sort of volunteer police 
by land and sea, and, when occasion 
offered, they were not above doing a 
bit of buccaneering on their own 
account. On shore they foregathered 
in a building which rivaled the Great 
Guild for splendor and still stands as a 
memorial of their prowess. No Baltic 
town, and certainly not Petrograd, 
can show anything so fine as the 
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Black-Heads’ House. On its gabled 
and elaborately decorated: front it 
bears the arms of Riga flanked by those 
of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen. 
Its collection of armor and presentation 
plate was priceless, and in the great 
banqueting-hall contemporary por- 
traits of Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
XII, Peter the Great, and the Great 
Catherine looked down upon the 
guests. 

Other monuments of the period 
endure in the shape of a dozen churches, 
several of which, together with the 
Cathedral, were founded 700 years 
ago. These emerge prominently from 
among the newer Orthodox founda- 
tions, including also a Cathedral, 
erected to the number of another 
dozen in more recent years. The 
last Catholic Archbishop of Riga, 
William of Brandenburg, died in 
1563; but, although the churches 
were converted to Lutheran uses, the 
edifices themselves remained, rich in 
memories. Many of these are en- 
shrined in the old Convent attached 
to the Cathedral. Among secular 
buildings the Castle is prominent, 
with a 400-year-old statue of the last 
Grand Master of the Riga branch of 
the Teutonic Order. Until 1856, when 
the ramparts were dismantled, Riga 
was a first-class fortress, defended by 
the Dvina on the west and by a moat 
towards the east. One bastion alone, 
the Powder Tower, into which Swedish 
eannon-balls have burrowed deep, has 
been preserved. 

Since the fortifications were dis- 
mantled the city had grown rapidly, 
on both banks of the river, around the 
kernel of the old town. Among the 
public buildings which sprang up 
during the last half-century were new 
post and police offices, a railway 
office and a new station, the Cotton 
Exchange, several barracks, a poly- 
technic college for 2,000 students, a 
number of schools, new German and 
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Russian theatres, a Lettish museum 
and clubhouse, and above all the 
stately Orthodox Cathedral. Among 
the newer monuments are statues of 
Peter the Great and of Barclay de 
Tolly, the son of a Scottish merchant 
family long settled in Riga, who com- 
manded the Russian armies during 
the earlier phases of the Napoleonic 
invasion. Well-laid-out parks and 
open spaces, with accommodation for 
football and tennis, abound. A death- 
rate of only 18 per 1,000 attested the 
excellent hygienic policy of the 
municipality. 

The Dvina, which at Riga is half a 
mile wide, is spanned by a massive 
iron railway bridge, that dwarfs the 
old pontoon structure below it. On 
the broad stream of the river steam- 
ferries used to ply between the old 
town and the further shore, where are 
the shipbuilding yards and the fortress 
of Diinamiinde. 

Before the war, although Libau 
carried the Russian transatlantic traf- 
fic, the trade of Riga, inward and 
outward bound, stood at 4,000,000 
tons, and its value at £40,000,000. 
This trade was borne in almost equal 
proportions under the Russian, the 
German, and the British flags. There 
were direct services with Petrograd 
and Libau; with Danzig, Stettin, 
Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen; with 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and Rouen; and with Dundee, 
Leith, Hull and London. 

Among the chief exports were flax, 
hides, and timber, to the value of 
£5,000,000 each. Eggs came next; 
1,000,000,000 of them, valued at 
£3,500,000. Most of these, together 
with about £500,000 worth of Siberian 
butter, found a market in the United 
Kingdom. Cereals accounted for an- 
other £1,000,000; linseed for £750,000; 
indiarubber goods for £500,000. The 
chief imports included machinery, 
£2,500,000; indiarubber and copra, 
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£2,000,000; cotton and jute £1,000,- 
000; herrings and tea, £500,000 each. 

But Riga had long ceased to be 
content merely to fetch and carry for 
others. During the last 20 years 
several hundred factories had sprung 
up, including foundries, cotton spin- 
neries, pulp mills, china factories, and 
an indiarubber manufacturing com- 
pany, which was the largest of its 
kind in the Empire. This industrial 
development had brought about a 
marked change in the city and its 
surroundings. Two years ago the 
Russians started scrapping and dis- 
mantling all this complicated ma- 
chinery, and left little more than an 
empty shell. It remains to be seen 
how far Riga, after the war, will be 
able to get back on to its new high 
road to prosperity. During two dec- 
ades of industrial activity the popula- 
tion had doubled, and numbered, 
before the exodus, over 500,000. The 
backbone was the Baltic-German ele- 
ment. It amounted to between 40 
and 45 per cent. Together with an 
enterprising. Lettish element, num- 
bering 15 to 20 per eent, the Lutheran 
element was estimated at about 60 
per cent. The Russian and Orthodox 
element numbered about 20 per cent, 
and the Jews about 15 per cent. The 
Russian element was largely accounted 
for by the Bureaucracy. 

Under the régime of martial law the 
German element could but bow to the 
ordinances prohibiting the German 
language, not only in official inter- 
course, but also in private. But 
Russia would be the poorer if the 
spirit which created the great Republic 
of the Baltic should be crushed out of 
existence. If the city did not exist 
it would have to be created. A 
tradition which goes back 500 years 
before Peter founded his Burgh on the 
Neva is an asset that any Empire may 
be proud of. 

With all her intense pursuit of prac- 
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tical ends, the good sense bred of 
independence and of association with 
a larger world across the sea saved 
Riga from narrowness of mind. Riga 
already'a hundred years ago was more 
cultivated than either Moscow or 
St. Petersburg, more appreciative of 
artistic sweetness and light even than 
KOonigsberg, or many another Prussian 
town. Riga was never a university 
town. She never gave birth to a 
Kant. She preferred to give birth to 
his publisher. But she welcomed 
Herder and Hardenberg within her 
walls. In 1837, too, Riga applauded 
The Times. 
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Wagner’s lost overture ‘‘Rule Britan- 
nia,’’ and sheltered the composer while 
he wrote the music to Bulwer’s 
‘*Rienzi.”’ 

With the same just sense of propor- 
tion the City Fathers have not allowed 
the warehouses, elevators, and factory- 
shafts of the new era to efface the 
historic aspect of the city. The 
towering spires of the old Catholic 
churches and the Castle still dominate 
the foreshore of the old town, with its 
mile of open market on the quays, 
under the shadow of gables that bear 
the hall mark of the Hansa. 
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Man’s resting instinct is not strongly 
developed, and even those who are not 
tethered to toil are apt to go on too 
long. The stimulus of psychological 
motives is often strong enough to 
make us disregard biological warnings, 
and there are familiar devices, such as 
a pipe, by which fatigue signals can 
be muffled. But one of the well-known 
symptoms of approaching the danger- 
zone of fatigue is a hypersensitiveness 
to sounds, especially noises, to which 
unfagged brains with plenty of energy 
to spare are quite indifferent. Cases 
have been recorded of the jaded hear- 
ing the ringing of the door-bell in a 
house many yards off, and when or- 
dinary urban sounds begin to be an 
unusual source of irritation it is a hint 
to those who can that they should 
seek the country. For there can be 
no doubt that part of a country holi- 
day is in the rest to the ears. The 
great hush that wraps the hills is more 
refreshing than sleep. 

They say that the noisiest thing in 
the world is a sun-spot, a roaring whirl- 
pool of gases in the sun’s atmosphere 
sometimes thousands of miles in diam- 
eter; but of the whirlpool which Hux- 


ley discerned in every organism we 
usually hear no sound. Matter and 
energy are continually passing in and 
passing out—a turmoil of molecules, 
yet all to us seems quietness! There 
are combustions and explosions, solu- 
tions and hydrations, reductions and 
fermentations; the living body, Sir 
Michael Foster used to say, is ‘“‘a vor- 
tex of chemical and molecular change”’ ; 
and yet our ears hear nothing of the 
bustle. In all these growing creatures 
round about us in the woods and 
meadows there is in every dividing 
cell an extraordinary manoeuvring and 
meticulous splitting of nuclear rods, 
yet all is quieter than a dumb-show. 
Walt Whitman has spoken, we think, 
of the bustle of growing wheat, but 
the striking feature about vital proc- 
esses is their silence. How quietly 
are the houses broken down and built 
up again in the streets of the living 
body; how silently, like ghosts, do the 
molecules of these colloid crowds rush 
past one another! Lueky, indeed, this 
is for us; in the midst of the crowded 
life of the country we enjoy quietness, 
and one panting locomotive in the dis- 
tance makes more to-do than all the 
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millions of animals and plants, except 
in the season of the singing of birds 
(some golfers complain of the larks on 
the links putting them off), and on 
such unusual, rather artificial, occa- 
sions as the separation of the lambs 
from their mothers. Then the whole 
night is full of clamor. 
In temperate countries, where vio- 
lent changes are rare, most of the 
sounds of the inorganic world are sub- 
dued. There is, indeed, the roll of the 
thunder, the battery of the angry sea, 
the howling of the storm, the ominous 
erash of avalanche and landslip, the 
‘roar and eannonading of the forest 
fire, the groaning and travailing of 
the earthquake, and the booming of 
the cataract, but all these are more or 
less unusual. What we are more ac- 


customed to, what we have come to 
love, are gentler, subtler sounds with 
some music in them—the sob of the 
sea, the sough of the wind in the 


wood, the song of the purling brook, 
the crickle-crackle of the _ brittle, 
withered grass and shriveling herbage, 
the sigh with which the parched 
ground receives the heavy rain, and 
the little sounds that the breeze 
makes when it rings the sun-dried 
bluebells by the wayside or makes the 
aspen leaves quaver, or sets the 
heather tinkling, or gives a whisper of 
gossip to the bulrushes beside the lake. 
It always seems worthy of remem- 
brance that for many millions of years 
inorganic sounds were the only sounds 
upon the earth, for it was not until 
living ‘creatures had been cradled and 
fostered for many aeons that they 
found voice. Insects were the first to 
break the silence, and, as is well known, 
their sound-production is almost wholly 
instrumental. Buzzing or humming 
is mainly due to rapid vibrations of the 
wings, which often strike the air more 
than a hundred times in a second, but 
there is sometimes a special quivering 
instrument near the base of the wing. 
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Chirping or trilling is due to some sort 
of “stridulating’’ organ, one hard 
part being scraped against another, 
as the bow on the fiddle—it may be 
leg against wing, or lim) against 
body. A true voice, due to the vibra- 
tion of vocal cords as the air from the 
wind-pipe passes over them, began 
in the amphibians, but did not come 
to its own till birds and mammals 
appeared on the scene. 

As the inorganic sounds of Tem- 
perate zones are, on the whole, less 
violent than those of the Tropics, so is 
it also with the sounds made by our 
animals. They may be included in the 
reproach implied in Heine’s definition 
of silence as the conversation of an 
Englishman. How little we have that 
can be compared with the serenading 
of the tree-frogs, the orchestra of 
grasshoppers and Cicadas, the chatter 
of parrots and monkeys in warmer 
countries! Except during the time of 
bird-courtship our country is certainly 
very quiet. We visited the other day 
an apiary with about a hundred hives; 
the air was thick with bees, and their 
coming and going along the broad 
glass-covered tunnel of an observation 
hive was like the Strand at a crowded 
hour. There were hundreds of thou- 
sands of bees, and though the hum 
was stronger than we ever heard 
before, even in an avenue of lime- 
trees in flower, it simply filled the air 
with a pleasant, tremulous bourdon of 
sound. We went in the August gloam- 
ing to a beautiful lake hidden in a 
forest of Scots pine and spruce. As 
far as one could see there were only 
two birds visible, a pair of dabchicks, 
diving every minute or two, and 
uttering now and then the gentlest 
possible whit-whit which one would not 
have heard if the hush had not been 
almost inviolate. Now and again a 
silvery trout leaped high, suggesting 
Excalibur; but that was all—till 
suddenly a ring-dove gave voice, with 
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its deep, rich coo-roo, wonderfully 
soothing and tender. (One must not 
allow agricultural interests to obtrude 
on such occasions.) Not far off, some- 
one, we know not why, had set fire to a 
‘giant ant-hill, which was flaming 
on the top and glowing deep red in its 
recesses. But from the conflagration, 
with its tens of thousands of victims, 
and from the mélée hurrying from the 
burning city there came no sound at 
all. It is not so much that the country 
is sparsely peopled with animals—a 
fallacious impression due to the “‘cryp- 
tozoic”’ habits of the great majority— 
it is simply that relatively few animals 
act rapidly on matter, for that is the 
cause of sounds like the woodpecker’s 
hammering, or the snipe’s drumming; 
and that most of our animals have soft 
voices, or have not very much to say. 

In midsummer in the North of 
Scotland there is hardly any darkness 
at all—one can sometimes see to read 
at midnight, and there are not more 
than two hours when the larks at least 
are not singing. Now, however, the 
silent hours must be longer, yet in the 
very dead of night we hear the dwel- 
lers in darkness on the hunt. There is 
the hedgehog, for instance, which 
calls incisively in the stillness with a 
peculiar voice between grunt and 
squeal. Even in Aberdeenshire the 
whir of the nightjar is sometimes 
heard and the loud clap of its wings 
together, as it hawks for nocturnal 
insects, or the vibrating ‘“churr”’ 
of the male seated lengthwise on a 
branch. The shriek of the barn-owl 
and the tu-whit, tu-who of the tawny 
owl are -familiar night sounds, and 
some people say they can hear the 
voice of bats. Soon after cock-crow 
one is wakened by the rather startling, 
raucous bark of certain black-headed 
gulls who come to see whether there 
are any fragments left where the hens 
are fed, and they are soon followed 
by the more cheerful jackdaws. Then, 
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on the adjacent moor, the cock 
grouse welcomes the sun, swifts then 
begin their chase—they will be soon 
leaving us—and their half-triumphant, 
half-delirious ery, in bad weather and 
in good, is the last thing we hear at 
night. Particular places have their 
characteristic sounds, which we listen 
for expectantly. The moorland would 
be incomplete without the melancholy 
ery of the curlew, with a melodious 
ripple at the nesting’ time; in the 
bed of the stream we wait for the oyster 
catcher’s alarm-whistle keep-keep; by 
the estuary we enjoy the redshank’s 
warning with a pleasant trill in it, 
which the male raises to a higher 
power in spring; among the furze- 
bushes beside the dry wall the stone- 
chats seem to ‘“chap’’ the stones 
together; the peewits cry plaintively 
from the farmer’s fields; as we take a 
short cut across the heathery ‘‘pre- 
serve” grouse after grouse proclaims 
our trespass with a ridiculously silly 
cachinnation kok-kok-kok; but best of 
all we like “the moan of doves from 
immemorial elms.’’ It is only in man- 
uals of psychology that we get pure 
sensations and pigeon-holed percep- 
tions, for around all the country-sounds 
that have become dear to us there 
have gathered memories, associations, 
ideas, and we hear with more than 
the hearing of the ear. As we walk at 
nightfall across the common, noise- 
lessly we think, a dog barks just once 
or twice from a cottage door half a 
mile away, and then, before the utter 
quietness is resumed, we hear the 
children turn in bed, the click-clack 
of their mother’s knitting-needles, 
the rustle of the newspaper which the 
shepherd is reading by the fireside; 
and we see back into prehistoric times 
when man, whose life depended on 
recognizing and interpreting sounds, 
began to evolve the first cousin of a 
wolf into the trusty guardian of his 
herds and hearth. So is it with the 
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other familiar country sounds; we 
hear not them alone, but what they 
are symbols and crystallization centers 
of; for man is ever reading himself 
into the so-called outer world. It is 


his particular magic to hear in the lark’s 
The New Statesman, 
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miracle of song the music of Shelley 
and the wisdom of Meredith, to infer 
the cherubim from the chaffinch, and 
to find in the “lily-muffled hum of a 
summer-bee, some coupling with the 
spinning stars.” — 

J. Arthur Thomson. 





A PLEA FOR LESS WAR HUMOR. 


This admirable title is not mine. It 
belongs to a gunner who has fought 
through all the worst battles in France. 
It occurred in a conversation we had 
together in a London drawing-room. 
If I were free to write the things he 
told me you would call it a bad title. 
You would say that I should plead for 
no war humor at all. 

This young officer said to me that 
it is quite impossible to exaggerate 
the infernal qualities of modern war. 
He assured me that we at home shall 
know nothing of what a battle is like 
until peace is declared. The best of 
newspaper correspondents have con- 
fessed to him that they do not possess 
the knowledge to describe war. Staff 
officers do not know what it is. Only 
the men enduring a bombardment, 
which is like an earthquake prolonged 
for days and weeks, and only the men 
who go over the top to storm machine- 
gun entrenchments, truly know the 
character of modern war. And only 
here and there among these much- 
enduring men is there one able to 
express in human language the agony- 
of his soul. 

War is hell. Anything which tends 
to obscure this truth is a deadly evil. 
Any spirit among non-combatants 
which makes for levity in this matter 
is a most devilish blasphemy. There 
has never been in the history of man 
so great a world-agony. Such wide- 
spread torture of human nerves has 
never hitherto been imagined. The 
body of humanity is being stretched 


on the rack of utmost calamity. 
Imagine the feelings of men in the 
trenches when they come home to find 
us laughing and jesting about the war, 
or when the illustrated papers from 
London filled with war humor reach 
them in their dug-outs. The young 
officer did not inveigh against humor. 
He has a mind which responds quickly 
to brightness, wit, joy, and even 
frivolity. But he said to me, ‘“‘In God’s 
name don’t let us have quite so much 
war humor.” 

Think of that conjunction. War— 
Humor. War means the killing’ and 
disfigurement of men. Its object is the 
destruction of life. It is state-sanc- 
tioned murder on a colossal scale. If 
you stood in a casualty clearing station 
for two or three hours after a battle 
you would not smile. You might 
break down and weep or you might go 
mad; but you would find it. physically 
beyond your power to smile. A jest 
of any kind in such a situation would 
strike you as something inexpressibly 
abominable. But here at home, with- 
out any sense of absurdity, we talk 
about war humor. Think of those 
two words, War—Humor. 

The gunner said to me: ‘‘People are 
misled by hearing of jokes from the 
trenches. Let me assure you that every 
man in a bombarded trench fears with 
every stretched nerve of his body. Be- 
cause two or three of them, in a mo- 
ment of nervous reaction, utter some 
casual remark or sing a verse from a 
barrack music-hall ditty, the British 
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Army is supposed to be full of Ole 
Bills. Haven’t the people at home got 
enough imagination to know that the 
splendid young men who compose our 
modern armies loathe this beastly war 
with every ounce of their feelings? 
Can’t they see that trench jokes of 
which they hear such a lot, are just 
nervous reactions?. Don’t they realize 
that the men are suffering? Don’t 
they know that the whole thing is 
loathsome to the soul of even the very 
worst of men? They are living in the 
utmost degree of discomfort, exposed 
at any moment to death or mutilation, 
and with nothing, absolutely nothing 
that the heart of a man craves for and 
knows is its human right. It makes my 
blood boil here ‘at. home to go toa 
theater, to take up a picture paper, and 
to hear some people talking. Wher- 
ever I go in London I encounter war 
humor. I can’t move but I’m con- 
fronted by it. Everyone in London 
seems to take the war as a joke, as 
something to laugh about. And young 
men training to be officers come to us in 
France in this spirit. I once heard a 
fellow say that it took more than two 
months, even in the City of Fear 
(Ypres) to purge the soul of ragtime 
and flappers. No man is of any use as 
an officer till he has feared. You’ve 
got to look fear right in the eyes, 
seriously, steadily, quaking like hell 
in your own heart, before you are any 
good in the trenches.”’ 

There are two good reasons for this 
plea. To begin with, the frivolous 
atmosphere at home (besides being in 
most execrable taste) is bad for the 
men preparing to go out. Cromwell 
would have trained his armies in 


another atmosphere. The welfare of 
The London Chronicle. 
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the Army demands a more serious and 
dignified spirit at home. And next, 
we are fighting to make an end of war, 
and not, as I heard a wit say, ‘for 
political incompetence, commercial cor- 
ruption, and Lady Diana Manners.”’ 
We are fighting war much more than 
we are fighting the German people. 
It is war, seen as the deadly enemy of 
mankind, which has brought the great 
American nation to our side. The real 
people of England are serious. What- 
ever may be the merits of our states- 
manship, the ethics of our commercial 
princes, and the war-moods of fashion- 
able society, British democracy is 
fighting to a finish because it knows 
it is fighting war. And the only way 
in which this spirit can be weakened, 
which otherwise must conquer, is to 
make war seem anything but the 
malignant shape of Satan. 

To the ancients who loved fighting 
and who very largely lived by fighting, 
war was a god, radiant and beautiful. 
There are those amongst us who would 
make it a comic figure—a caricature. 
Instead of praying to Mars, we dress 
war up in the garments of Charlie 
Chaplin, and grin at it. But we 
must hate war, hate it with all our 
heart, mind, andsoul. Men do not laugh 
at the thing they truly hate. To hate 
righteously is to hate with enthusiasm. 

I am convinced that the very 
offensive levity which manifests itself 
with ever less shame and ever more 
effrontery in the pleasure center of 
London, is due to a wholesale weaken- 
ing of those moral restraints which are 
essential to the progress and to the 
dignity of the human race. English 
playfulness is a vastly different thing 
from war humor. 

Harold Begbie. 





PETHERTON AND THE RAG AUCTION. 


A letter I received last Friday gave 
me one of those welcome excuses to get 


into closer touch with my neighbor, 
Petherton, than our daily proximity 
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might seem to connote. I wrote to 
him thus: 


Dear Mr. Petherton,—Miss Gore- 
Langley has written to me to say that 
she is getting up a Rag Auction on be- 
half of the Belgian Relief Fund, and 
not knowing you personally, and 
having probably heard that I am con- 
nected by ties of kinship with you, she 
asked me to approach you on the sub- 
ject of any old clothes you may have to 
spare in such a cause. 

Of course I’m not suggesting you 
should allow yourself to be denuded 
in the cause (like Lady Godiva), but I 
daresay you have some odds and ends 
stowed away that you would contrib- 
ute; for instance, that delightful old 
topper that you were wont to go to 
church in before the War, and that 
used to cause a titter among the choir 
—can’t you get the moths to let you 
have it? Neckties, again. Where are 
the tartans of ’71? Surely there may be 
some bonny stragglers left in your tie- 
bins. And- who fears to talk of ’98 
and its fancy waistcoats? All rancor 
about them has passed away, and if 
you have any ring-straked or spotted 
survivors, no doubt they would fetch 
something in a good cause. I hope you 
will see what you can do for 

Yours very truly, 
Henry J. Fordyce. 


Petherton’s reply was brief. He 


wrote: 


Sir,—Had Miss Gore-Langley chosen 
a better channel for the conveyance of 
her wishes I should have been only too 
pleased to do what I could to help. As 
it is, I do not care to have anything to 
do with the affair. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frederick Petherton. 


But he was better than his word, as 
I soon discovered. So I wrote: 


Dear Petherton,—I have had such 
a treat today. I took one or two 
things across to Miss Gore-Langley, 
who was unpacking your noble con- 


tributions when I arrived. Talk about 
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family historics; your parcel spoke 


volumes. 

I was frightfully interested in that 
brown bowler with the fiat brim, and 
those jam-pot collars. Parting with 
them must have been such sweet sorrow. 

I feel like bidding for some of your 
things, among which I also noted an 
elegantly-worked pair of braces. With 
a little grafting on to the remains of 
those I am now wearing, the result 
should be something really serviceable. 
I don’t mind confessing to you that I 
simply can’t bring my mind to buying 
any new wearing apparel just now. 
I'd like the bowler too. It should help 
to keep the birds from my vegetables, 
and incidentally the wolf from the 
door. And seeing it fluttering in the 
breeze you would have a continual 
reminder of your own salad days. 

Surely the priceless family portrait 
in the Oxford oak frame got into the 
parcel by mistake. I am expecting to 
acquire that for a song, as it cannot be 
of interest except to one of the family, 
and I should be glad to number it 
among my heirlooms. 

Miss G.-L. is awfully braced with 
the haul, and asked me to thank you, 
which is one of my objects in writing 
this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry Fordyce. 


Petherton was breathing hard by 
this time, and let drive with: 

Sir,—It is like your confounded im- 
pertinence to overhaul the few things 
I sent to Miss Gore-Langley, and had 
I known that you would have had the 
opportunity of seeing what my wife 
insisted on sending I should certainly 


- not have permitted their dispatch. 


I have already told you what I think 
of your ridiculous claims to kinship 
with my family, and shall undoubtedly 
try to thwart any impudent attempts 
you may make to acquire my dis- 
carded belongings. The photograph 
you mention was of course accidentally 
included in the parcel, and I am send- 
ing for it. 

Yours faithfully. 
Frederick Petherton. 
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In the cause of charity I rushed over 
to the Dower House, and pointed out to 
Miss Gore-Langley how she might 
swell the proceeds of the sale. I then 
wrote thus to Petherton: 


Dear old man,—Thanks for your 
jolly letter. I’m sorry to tell you that 
Miss G.-L. holds very strong views on 
the subject of charitable donations, 
and you will have to go and bid for 
anything you want back. I’m very 
keen on that photograph, if only for 
the sake of your pose and the elastic- 
side boots you affected at that period. 
Everyone here is quite excited at the 
idea of having Cousin Fred’s portrait 
among the family likenesses in the 
dining room, and its particular place 
on the wall is practically decided upon. 

I shall probably let the braces go if 
necessary, but I shall contest the owner- 
ship of the bowler up to a point. 

Why not have your revenge by buy- 
ing one or two of my things? There is 
a choice pair of cotton socks, marked 
T.W., that I once got from the laundry 
by mistake; they are much too large 
for me, but should fit you nicely. 

. There’s a footbath too. It leaks a bit, 
but your scientific kaowledge will 
enable you to put it right. It’s a grand 
thing to have in the house, in case of a 
sudden rush of blood to the head. 

Cheerio! 

Yours ever, 
Harry. 


Petherton simply replied: 


Sir,—It is, I know, absolutely use- 
less to make an appeal to you, and I 
Punch, 


’ gecure the braces. 
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shall simply outbid you for the por- 
trait if possible; if not, I shall adopt 
other measures to prevent your en- 
joying your ill-mannered triumph. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Petherton. 


The Auction was held last Wednes- 
day. I didn’t attend it, but got Miss 
Gore-Langley to run up the price of 


.the portrait as far as seemed safe, on 


my behalf, which resulted in Mrs. 
Petherton getting it for £5 15s. I got 
the hat, but Mrs. Petherton outbid 
my agent for the braces. 


Dear Freddy (I wrote), Wasn’t it a 
roaring success—the Auction, I mean? 
I didn’t manage to attend, but have 
heard glowing accounts from its pro- 
moter. 

The most insignificant things, I 
hear, went for big prices; one patriotic 
lady, I’m told, even going to £5 15s. for 
a faded photograph of a veteran in the 
elcthes of a most uninteresting sar- 
torial period. It was in a cheap 
wooden frame, of a pattern that is 


quite out of the movement. Fancy, 
£5 15s.! 
Did you buy anything? 
In haste, 
Yours, H. 


If you have any stout safety-pins, 
lend me a couple, old boy. I failed to 
They fetched 1s. 
9d., which was greatly in excess of their 
intrinsic value. 


There has been no reply from Peth- 
erton to date. 





WOMEN’S CAMP LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By Miss Cicety HamILton. 


On production of written authority 
the sentry passes you in; whereupon 
you mount the steps in the grass- 
bank leading up from the sunken road 
and,find yourself at their summit on a 
stretch of ground, artificially leveled, 
and in view of an ordered cluster of 


huts—which some of the inhabitants 
describe with accuracy as in shape 
resembling brief sections of Bakerloo 
Tube. Side by side, not unpleasing in 
their quaint rotundity, they shelter 
some scores of the local contingent of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps— 
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whose official designation, as a saving 
of time, is usually shortened to ‘‘the 
Waacs.”’ 

In our part of the world the Waacs 
have ceased to be a novelty. They 
preceded me in the district, and I do 
not know how long they have been 
here—but it is long enough to have 
started a camp cabbage garden, after 
the fashion of masculine corps. Their 
neat khaki uniforms pervade the 
cobbled streets and, office hours over, 
are dotted on the country roads; and, 
judging by the frequency with which 
you meet them under escort, they 
would seem to be popular with the 
Army from a social point of view. That 
temporary creation dubbed ‘Some- 
where in France’ has acquired the 
habit of assimilating new develop- 
ments, and one gathers that even the 
Waaces’ first appearance aroused but a 
passing sensation. Nevertheless, they 
are in their way a curiosity; these 
brown-hatted, khaki-clad young wom- 
en are something new in the history of 
soldiers and soldiering. Women in 
numbers have attached themselves 
to armies before now; but these or- 
ganized feminine battalions for non- 
combatant duties are a direct product 
of the new warfare which is fought 
not only by the soldier and won not 
only in the field. Incidentally one 
speculates as to what Army life will 
make of the ordinary girl, how affect 
her in habits and outlook. For the 
life she is leading is Army life, rubbing 
elbows with soldiers, domiciled in 
barracks, hedged round by the barriers 
of discipline. It leaves its mark on the 
man who has lived it and will leave its 
mark on her. 

As regards appearance there is not 
much fault to be found with her; her 
neatness is ultra-military. All the same, 
I am told that, in spite of her smart- 
ness, the Waac—some of her—not 
infrequently suffers from homesickness 
when she first settles down over- 
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Channel, which, given her newness to 
barrack conditions, is a misfortune 
not to be wondered at. Girls fresh from 
home and the comparative privacy it 
affords must almost inevitably take 
time to adapt themselves to a life 
lived entirely in common; close quar- 
ters, even if comfortable, are not 
suited to every temperament, and 
seven in a bed-room may at first be a 
trial to one used to slumber alone. 
But one gathers from the look of the 
majority that the shaking-down process 
is not of very long duration, that with 
more or less swiftness they find their 
level and adapt themselves to camp 
life and atmosphere. They enrol, one 
imagines, in the sensible spirit, well 
knowing that the small discomforts 
which will fall to their lot are as 
nothing to the hardships and dangers 
their brothers are called on to suffer, 
since they live—in the camp I speak 
of, at least—under model conditions 
as regards sanitation and health. 

Their work would appear to have 
been a success—at any rate their 
numbers are increasing, and with 
the increase has come the inevitable 
need to provide them with interest 
for their leisure. That’ means more 
accommodation than the regulation 
mess and living huts—in other words, 
the same facilities for rest, amusement, 
and supplementing of rations that the 
Y. M. C. A. provides for their com- 
rades of the Army. What they need 
they have: a hut, own brother to the 
countless others that are served by 
the Red Triangle; well scattered with 
chairs, well furnished with tables, a 
provision counter at one end and a 
miniature stage at the other. In short 
the familiar compound of tea-room. 
club-room, and_ concert-hall—where 
you sip your cocoa, write your letters, 
and give or attend entertainments. 
“Y. W. C. A.’”’ is the sign on its face; 
the two organizations work together 
for the welfare of the girls. 
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When I made my visit the evening 
was typical August; there were deck 
chairs planted in the open, a game of 
tennis was in progress, and half the 
camp had wandered out a-walking. 
Even so, the hut was by no means 
neglected; there was custom at the 
counter and a tidy audience for a 
lecture. And tonight, when the rain is 
beating down in torrents, I know, 
without telling, that it will be filled 
from end to end—as it will fill every 
evening when the darkness lengthens 
and outside amusements are impossible. 
It has been said so often what these 
hut-rooms means that one is half- 
ashamed of repeating it, but there 
may be some, even nowadays, who 
cannot stretch imagination sufficiently 
to picture the blank that their dis- 
appearance would leave. Without 
such a meeting place and the interests 
it dreates, a temporary colony, with 
no roots in the soil, would often find 
its hours of “leiszre more wearisome 
than its hours of work. A hut concert 

The London Post. 
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in these conditions is not only a hut 
concert; it is an event to be talked of 
afterwards. And a lecture, in the same 
way, may be more than just a lecture— 
a subject for thought and argu- 
ment unconnected with immediate © 
surroundings. 

And be it remembered that in such a 
temporary colony immediate surround- 
ings are permanent and hard to get 
away from. There are very few facili- 
ties in Northern France for travel, 
for change and week-ending; you 
must give your reason, would you 
enter a train—and the reason has got 
to be a geod one. Hence your change 
of idea and relaxation of mind must 
be found on the spot you are tied to— 
tied to, maybe, ‘for the duration.’’ 
The camp and your daily duties for 
the time being are your world, and the 
hut where you are made welcome and 
forget your work is often the element 
which makes that narrow world some- 
thing better than a well-managed 
pen. 
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The motto “First Aid to the Well,” 
which decorates the “jacket”? of Dr. 


Henry Dwight Chapin’s volume 
“Health First: The Fine Art of Living” 
(The Century Co.) defines briefly the 
main purpose of this very sane and 
helpful book. Dr. Chapin does not at 
all agree with the theory mistakenly 
defined as ‘“Oslerism” that the best 
productive years of life are passed at 
the age of forty, and that at sixty the 
active working years are over. He 
holds that if a person lives to be sixty 
and is then in a fair condition of health 
there is no good reason why such a life 
should not be usefully prolonged until 
eighty or ninety; and he gives a num- 
ber of conspicuous instances in which 
this has been the case. His dominant 


aim is not to heal the sick so much as 
to help the well to remain well. His 
suggestions are directed to promoting 
health for the infant, for the child, for 
the middle-aged and for the old; they 
are specific, sensible and practical, and, 
if they were to be generally followed, 
they would not only diminish the rate 
of mortality but would add greatly 
to the joy of living. 


The sub-title of Edgar Dewitt 
Jones’s ‘‘Fairhope’’—the ‘‘Annals of a 
Country Church’’—describes its con- 
tents accurately; but gives no adequate 
idea of its truthfulness and piquancy. 
The town, and the chureh which is 
the center of its life, are placed in 
northern Kentucky, but might as well 
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have been in rural New York or New 
England, so true are they to the type 
which is fast passing away in all sec- 
tions of the country. Whether there 
is any element. of fiction in any of 
‘these fourteen sketches it would be 
difficult to say; but it is not easy to 
believe that they are anything other 
than transcripts from real life, written 
by one whose early years were spent 
in this quiet community, and to whom 
the Boardmans,. the Shelleys, the 
Brownings, the Johnsons, the Dodges, 
the Menifees, the Perrys and the rest 
were neighbors and kith and kin. The 
sketches of Richard Marvin, James 
Cowell, Harmon Vaughn, and other 
ministers, young and old who, at one 
time or another, led the little flock at 
Fairhope church, steered them through 
their theological discussions, carried 
on their “protracted meetings,’ ex- 
horted them from the pulpit, presided 
at their sociables, baptized them, 
married them, and preached funeral 
sermons over them are all delightfully 
done. Not since Sarah Orne Jewett 
laid down her pen have we had sketches 
of this type that were as good as these. 
The Macmillan Co. 


One of the strongest of recent novels, 
and standing close to ‘Mr. Britling”’ 
in its portrayal of the moods through 
which loyal Englishmen have been 
passing, is St. John Ervine’s ‘“Chang- 
ing Winds,” dedicated to the memory 
of Rupert Brooke. It follows from 
their schooldays till the war divides 
the group, the fortunes of four close 
friends—Gilbert Farlow, whose father 
was one of the first members of ‘the 
Fabian Society and who proudly 
calls himself an hereditary Socialist; 
Roger Carey, a clergyman’s son; 
Ninian Graham, heir to a Devonshire 
property held by his family under 
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Henry the Second; and Henry Quinn, 
the son of an Irish landowner whose 
lovable inconsistencies and eccentrici- 
ties help to shape the boy’s character. 
The story fills nearly six hundred 
pages, and is divided into three books. 
The first passes quickly over the school 
period, after which the three English 
boys go, as a matter of course, to 
Cambridge, and lingers over Henry’s 
boyish fancy for the handsome daugh- 
ter of a tenant farmer, his mitiation 
into Irish problems under the guid- 
ance of a tutor who is an ardent 
Gaelic scholar and a fanatical National- 
ist, and his four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin. In the second book, 
the four friends rejoin one another in 
London, where Roger becomes a_bar- 
rister, and. Gilbert a dramatic critic; 
Ninian takes up engineering, and 
Henry achieves a success in fiction. 
Eager discussions of all sorts of current 
questions disclose the personalities 
of the four, and the «modest part 
which they take in London -society 
brings a happy love affair to one and 
a miserable infatuation to another. 
Book Three describes the response 
of the four young men to the appeal 
of the war. The story is brilliantly 
written, and the author’s insight into 
human nature is remarkable both for 
its range and depth and for its deli- 
cacy of expression. The friendship 
between the young men will recall to 
readers of the last generation their 
delight in “Tom Brown at Oxford,’ 
and Mary Graham herself, with her 
sincerity and poise, has something in 
common with Tom’s own Mary. The 
reputation which Mr. Ervine has 
already made, both in fiction and 
the dramgz, as an observer and inter- 
preter of Irish life gives special interest 
to the chapters on Ireland. The 
Maemillan Co. 





